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EDITORIALS 


THE TYRANNY OF TECHNIQUE 


We are a civilization committed to the search for improvement of 
means to irresponsibly selected ends. The rule of Technique is ex- 
panding to every domain of life. No human activity is possible unless 
expressed through the technical medium, Man can express thought 
and will only by borrowing the modes of expression from Technique; 
this is the cause of the progressive atrophy of intellectual life in 
the modern world. |Our human Technique to such a perfection that 
even the man face-to-face with them no longer has the initiative or 
desire to escape. Technique means comfort not power. In sum, the 
supreme forces of human nature are set in motion for the sake of 
amusement, What is at stake is all of man's liberty, the liberty to 
take chances, We see in this loss of liberty the downward path on 
which Technique is leading us. 

This chilling excerpt might have been paraphrased from Orwell or 
Crichton, But it wasn't, It isn't fiction. It emerged from "The 
Technological Society" of French sociologist, Jacques Ellul. It might 
refer to a fictional community delineated by the author as warning 
tomodern man, It doesn't, It is Ellul's cogent description of Western 
society. It would comfort one to be able to scoff at his hyperbole. 
Alas. His book cites too many familiar events and processes to dis- 
miss it as mere metaphor, In fact, although Ellul states his case 
passionately and comprehensively, he scrupulously avoids editorial 
comment, 

Technique might be an insidious, exotic process contrived by one of 
James Bond's implacable foes to take over the world. But it isn't. 
It's as familiar and innocent as bread and butter, Ellul defines it as 
"any complex of standardized means for attaining a predetermined 
end," It converts spontaneous and unreflective behavior into that 
which is deliberate and rationalized. 

The ubiquitous pressence of bureaucracy supports Ellul's thesis. 
It is pure process, One critic characterizes it as "papers of the 
move." One who has been dealt with by bureaucracy--and who hasn't-- 
knows the frustration and bewilderment of standing in line, of being 
reduced to a number, of being swept up in procedure--proper, of 
course--, of being referred to a more appropriate functionary, of 
waiting and waiting and wait. . . . Ironically, the bureaucratic mind 
justifies inexorable, impersonal process on the grounds that it is 
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fair, Everyone is treated alike, Each one is, therefore, anonymous. 
The means becomes the end. 

The motivation-hygiene theory of Fred Herzberg puts Ellul's posi- 
tion into clearer perspective. Herzberg relates his theory to the 
animal and human aspects of man's nature projecting a two-dimensional 
explanation of motivation, Environment-hygiene-factors which gratify 
the bestial in man can make him not-dissatisfied with his lot but 
cannot satisfy him. He uses them up and must replenish them; e.g., 
food, salary, praise. They provide external thrust. Elements which 
can satisfy him must engage his essentially human nature, He must 
face challenge; he must achieve, These originate inside man, They 
draw heavily on his affective resources, While Herzberg concerns 
himself primarily with man the worker and the proclivity of industry 
to retard human achievement, it seems productive to extrapolate 
the theory to his entire existence, 

"Joie de vivre" has no place in Technique. In fact, because the 
emotions are so unpredictable, Technique eschews them as it does 
any element which cannot be planned. It abhors surprises. Relent- 
lessly, therefore, it wrings all that is most human out of man and 
reduces him, no, not to a machine, but toless, It is man who must 
serve the machine lest it fail to ceaselessly produce its quota, Con- 
cern for efficiency transcends all. It is the primary value, 

If Technique has preempted process and subordinated living itself, 
man can never be satisfied. Fortunately, since the efficiency of 
technique bountifully produces things that gratify mans hygiene needs, 
he can remain not-dissatisfied, But--at the tragic cost of devoting 
his living to the incessant gratification of his appetites. Actually, 
through the marvel of imagination he may even convince himself that 
he is, in fact, happy. This situation in which man perceives his hy- 
giene factors to satisfy him, Herzberg suggests, constitutes mental 
illness. Even casual observation of the current scene supports this 
hypothesis. 

It would reassure one to be able to anticipate that education will 
check and reverse this juggernaut. Unfortunately, the schoolhouse 
provides no shelter. The maw of technique relentlessly ingests edu- 
cation, too, The evidence is so pervasive it scares the hell out of 
me, It scares me for several reasons, First, in spite of my forty 
years in education, I only vaguely intuited this invasion, comprehend- 
ing its progress but not its all-consuming grasp. Second, Technique 
places in thehands of harried and desperate educators powerful tools 
capable of mitigating their most pressing problems. Tragically, like 
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thanilimide, the remedy warps and disfigures the patient. Is a snarling 
student menacing a teacher or one of his peers with a lethal weapon 
any more endearing than a child born without a limb? Third, like 
lemmings plunging to destruction in a faceless sea, educators--fad- 
dists always--have rushed to embrace Technique. And not as lesser 
evil. Not as a stop measure, Not as an experimental device. Tech- 
nique is "the answer." Fourth, not a phase of education has escaped 
its voracious appetite, Behavior modification, career education, 
competency-based instruction, modular teaching, all based on classic 
principles of Technique dominate educational thought, not as mea- 
sures of altruistic control which guide and nurture student's learning, 
but as devices which encapsulate it, All embrace the world as it is; 
none question its inanities and inequities, All reject the mote in 
man's eye; none forgive him his fallibility, All assess his quantity; 
none evaluate his quality. All cherish efficiency; none condone the 
waste concomitant to creative process. All fixate on means, now 
ends, having eliminated the end, man himself, 

Competency-based education illustrates clearly both the ideoiogy 
of Technique and the educators enthusiastic but myopic apostasy to 
it. The nomenclature admirably reflects the dehumanization so char- 
acteristic of Technique: input, product, output (students): process, 
circuit, delivery system (curriculum); interface (student interaction), 
It is the quintessence of irony that the adherents to this closed sys- 
tem hail it as a revolutionary breakthrough at a time when science, 
which they purport to practice, has come to two significant conclu- 
sions, Physical scientists now concede that the universe is essen- 
tially unpredictable and can be defined only mathematically. Social 
scientists estimate that at this point in evolution man has developed 
only about ten percent of his intellectual and twenty percent of his 
physical potential. Further, the language of this system depicts a 
social reality which gives truth and personal values short shrift dis- 
missing them as romantic and mystical vestiges of an obolescent 
world, 


The essential tragedy is that, unlike past fads--in education, multi- 
cultural education, creativity, etc.--Technique is not temporary 
contagion. According to Ellul, there is no retreat, Its ravages are 
terminal. 

The slide rule thrust of Technique in the face of the mercurial 
bent of human beings recalls the mordant principle coined to charac- 
terize the chauvinism of some civil rights programs. It tempts one 
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to suggest; there is nothing so imprecise and the precise treatment 
of the imprecise. 

Robert E, Cummins 

University of West Florida 


Herzberg, Frederick. Work and the Nature of Man. Bergenfield, 
N.J.: The New American Library, 1973. 

Ellul, Jacques. The Technological Society. New York, N.Y.: Vintage 
Books, 1964. 


I DON'T UNDERSTAND THIS QUESTION 


In a remedial writing course which I periodically teach, one of the 
reading selections is from Richard Wright's account of his childhood 
and youth, Black Boy. The selection, which deals with a particularly 
difficult choice once made by the author, is titled "Richard's Di- 
lemma" in the class anthology. One of my students took an interest 
in Wright and wrote about him. Among the flaws in her paper were 
the repeated references to the author as "Richard Dilemma." Toa 
linguist this error is not surprising. The student is black, and one 
feature of inner-city Black English (for some speakers) is absence of 
a possessive suffix; standard English John's book is spoken and read 
aloud as John book, The student no doubt viewed the apostrophe and 
the s as extraneous, irrelevant baggage, just as we view the b in lamb. 
This reading then made dilemma, a somewhat learned word without 
transparent meaning, alikely candidate for a proper name, especially 
because it was capitalized in the title of the selection. 

But to one concerned with the acquisition of reading and writing 
skills, this misreading is rich in nagging implications, Was this stu- 
dent taught--really taught--grammar and writing in high school? If 
so, was the possessive suffix part of this teaching? Shouldn't it 
have been, considering that bidialectalists--those linguists and edu- 
cators committed to the enlightened teaching of standard English to 
speakers of nonstandard dialects--tell us that careful instruction is 
called for precisely in those areas of grammar where there are salient 
differences between standard and nonstandard English? Perhaps, one 
may argue, the student was instructed in this area but failed to 
learn or retain anything because she was unmotivated, Perhaps, But 
then here she is at the university. When did she get motivated? One 
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more question: considering that my discovery of this serious mis- 
reading was fortuitous, how many such misreadings go undetected ? 

This example is rather extreme, for it involves a grammatical 
marker of high frequency which bears meaning for most literate 
speakers of English. I could list more examples of a different order 
--students who think Huck Finn is a racist because he says "nigger, " 
or who think Swift seriously endorsed the ingestion of small children. 
Instances of misreading like these are often the substance of faculty 
chats inspare moments, They help pass the time, they are somewhat 
instructive, and they make it easier to cope with personal isolation, 
Inthese respects they are like the jokes exchanged in the high school 
athletic bus. But this tendency to misread raises a serious point 
worthy of pursuit here, If students misread assigned texts they will 
misread other things, such as questions. This means that many bad 
answers on exams and exercises are not really bad. They are simply 
beside the point. 

In a course I regularly teach I ask my students to compare two 
prose passages with an eye on etymology. I ask what percentage of 
words are borrowed from Latin, what percentage are borrowed from 
French, and so on, One of the passages is from a letter to Ann Land- 
ers, the other from a speech by a college chancellor, It is a good 
exercise in the way that it enlivens the topic of foreign influence on 
English vocabulary, and also in the way that it forces students to 
soil their dictionaries, One of the questions reads, "What percent- 
age of the words are native English?" Since dictionaries indicate 
native status by default--namely by giving no etymological line of 
descent beyond Old or Middle English--I added the following helpful 
statement as a rough discovery procedure: "In this group are all the 
unborrowed words, usually traceable back to Old and Middle English." 
One of my students read this sentence as a question and responded 
boldly, "Yes all the unborrowed words are usually traceable to Old 
and Middle English." 

Her answer gave me pause, for it is not in the nature of teacher- 
student exercise dialogue for statements declared by the teacher in 
the instructions to beheartily endorsed by the student in the answer, 
This happens in other kinds of dialogue, of course, but not here. 
Then I saw what she had done--saw that by ignoring two conventional 
cues of punctuation--the period at the end of the sentence and the 
comma after words--I too could arrive at her interpretation. (Of 
course her own sentence needs a comma after yes; it is noteworthy 
that this problem of reading comprehension is also a problem of 
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written performance. ) 

If students disregard orthodox punctuation, then stylistic devices 
like the inverted word order of my sentence, in which the subject 
follows the verb, may be misunderstood. This is unfortunate. To 
be sure, "Only on Tuesdays is John in the kitchen" looks like "On 
Tuesdays is John in the kitchen?" but college students ought to have 
a ready command of both patterns and be able to distinguish between 
them, Teachers shouldn't be compelled to use nothing but Dick-and- 
Jane syntax when they address their students. 

In another course I once asked the students to "describe the his- 
tory, methods, and present state of regional dialect investigation in 
the United States," The lectures and readings prior to the exam had 
treated two kinds of history--the history of American dialects and 
the history of research on American dialects, Why did the only gradu- 
ate student in the course answer the question as though I had asked 
for the former instead of the latter? In this misreading, what gram- 
matical status does investigation have? Is it some stray, obscure 
expletive happening into the sentence by accident? 

In this same course I once asked a question in an exercise, "Is there 
any point of comparison between A and B?" (What A and B designate 
is irrelevant here.) A student came into my office with questions I 
found mysterious until I realized that she had read the question like 
this: "Is there any point in comparing A and B?" Given this reading, 
her confusion deserves sympathy, for what could she have answered ? 
"Of course there's a point init. It's good for you and it keeps you 
off the streets besides," 

Perhaps I was partly to blame for this student's problem, Perhaps 
I should have asked, "Is there any point of similarity between A and 
B?" After all, one can compare any two things, however unrevealing- 
ly, on any point, But the responsibility for misunderstanding is less 
clearcut in other cases. Consider this question, again of my own 
invention: "How is it that French loans into Middle English made 
easier than it would have been the entry of Latin loans into Middle 
English and Modern English?" No doubt there are some readers out 
there quick enough on the parse to understand this question, if not 
to answer it. It expresses or implies, at various levels of subordi- 
nation, the following sentences: "In Middle English, French loan words 
entered the language. In Middle English and Modern English, Latin 
loan words also entered the language. The entry of the former made 
the entry of the latter easier than it would have been if the former 
had not entered the language. Why?" (The answer, for the curious, 
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is that French loans during this period look and sound much like re- 
lated Latin loans, so the meaning of alater cognate is easily learned; 
once people, from French, is in the language, speakers readily adjust 
to popular, from Latin. ) 

Now eight of the thirteen students answering this question read it 
as the question, "Why did French loans make it into Middle English 
more easily than Latin loans?" Seven of these eight answered, rea- 
sonably enough, that William the Conqueror was a native speaker of 
French, not Latin, One answered obscurely. I treated these eight 
answers as incorrect answers, feeling all the while that I was evalu- 
ating the reading ability of these students more than their command 
of the course material. Is there a simpler form of this question 
than either of these above? If not, then it may be a good question 
which in fairness siraply cannot be asked. 

During examinations I am often amazed at how easily students are 
able to say, "I don't understand this question." I want to say, "But 
I worded it very carefully, it deals with something we have covered 
in the course, it contains no false presuppositions, and its pronouns 
have unambiguous referents, Therefore the fault is yours." But I 
can't, I can't because the students don't read well, and the students 
don't read well for the same reasons that verbal S.A.T. scores are 
declining, about which you have no doubt read in newspapers and pro- 
fessional journals. 

And they say it--"I don't understand"--not just about test ques- 
tions but about books, articles, ideas, and nearly everything having 
todo with words, There is nothing commendably Socratic in these 
confessions, Instead, there is a look-at-my-soft-underbelly quality 
about them, It is as if they too have read (with difficulty) about 
the literacy crisis and feel themselves helpless without blame, like 
organisms without an immune system in ahostile environment. There 
is even a defiance in their stance, an arrogance of ignorance. "What 
are you going to do," they seem to ask, "punish us for our past?" 

What am I going to do? I don't teach reading in my courses. Can I 
justifiably penalize poor performance resulting from bad reading? I 
want to say yes, Ican, Ihave the right to assume general reading 
skills just as I assume general thinking skills when I penalize poor 
thought, Icertainly have the right. But this kind of thing cannot 
reasonably be called education, 

David Carkeet 
Department of English 
University of Missouri, St. Louis 
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RESEARCH FIRST, TEACHING A DISTANT SECOND 


Although the mission of the university is research, writing, teach- 
ing and field service, the emphasis on the former is generally the rule 
in most leading universities. Unfortunately, many people who accept 
jobs in such universities are not fully aware of this truth. They may 
be hired for their expertise in aspecial area, perhaps demanding much 
field work .as stipulated by a grant, whether it be from the federal 
government or a foundation, Under special grants, professors might 
be hired because of their expertise in Bilingual and Multicultural 
Education or their expert work with students, parents, and faculty 
in the inner-city. During the hiring process few, if any, remarks 
are made related to the omnipotent importance of either research 
or writing for professional journals; rather their expertise in teach - 
ing and field service comes through as their reason for employment, 

Few like to be hired under one criteria, and evaluated under another! 
Yet this happens all too often in many of our universities. In fact 
the writer considers it an unfair and unethical practice because such 
an approach saps the energy and talent from many dedicated people 
who are eventually denied promotion and stability of employment be- 
cause they have not met the unmentioned research and writing re- 
sponsibilities expected of university faculty. 

Although the writer recognizes that research and writing are both 
important to professional development, there is some question as to 
relative priorities, especially when considerable field work is ex- 
pected. Moreover, it does seem important to spell this out when 
hiring a person, To do otherwise it would seem opportunistic, leading 
to the misuse of people who have special abilities to handle assign- 
ments either mandated by law or through private grants. 

Perhaps anexample of assistant professors X, Y, and Z will demon- 
strate what the writer means. All of these professors had little 
inkling of their writing and research responsibilities. Assistant 
Professor X was hired to disseminate and promote community develop- 
ment in the southwest as a specific condition of the grant from a 
private foundation, As a reward for hard work, community develop- 
ment flourished, enabling his department to gain prominence nation- 
ally. Professor X (coordinator) travelled approximately six hundred 
miles per week for the first three years promoting the concept. 
This, plus a full teaching load, left little time for research and writ- 
ing. When latent pressure was applied te focus on research, a diffi- 
cult philosophical decision had to be made relative to the importance 
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of teaching and field service in contrast to the importance of re- 
search and writing. By putting his priority on teaching and field 
service Professor X was eventually not given stability of employment, 

Professor Y had a similar problem, Versed in Bilingual Education, 
he fit the federally-mandated edicts that universities provide teach- 
ing methodology and field service in Bilingual Education. When he was 
considered for promotion, his request was denied since most of his 
time and effort had been spent in field work. Because of his special 
expertise, he received numerous requests to serve as a resource 
person in various college classes and in the community. After being 
rejected for promotion a second time he became disgusted and applied 
elsewhere. He was immediately accepted into another university 
which did not demand research and writing in addition to teaching and 
field work, 

Dr. Z was recently notified that he would not have a contract next 
year, Since he did not have stability of employment, he had no re- 
course. Dr. Z was hired because of his special expertise in alterna- 
tive education and first-hand experience as both a teacher and ad- 
ministrator, He came to the College of Education highly qualified. 
He was directed to help aspiring teachers think in terms of develop- 
ing teaching methodology that would minimize the drop-out rate in 
school, and at the same time to develop alternative teaching programs 
geared to help the drop-out re-enter the field of education. In teach- 
ing the above methodology, Dr. Z developed a very human approach to 
instruction. He was always available for student counsel and guidance, 
Students in his classes were given the opportunity not only to plan 
their goals cooperatively with the instructor but toalso achieve them, 
For example, all students could pass the course provided they met 
the agreed upon goals and objectives set by the instructor and stu- 
dent. Failure grades were not given, but rather students were given 
an extension of time in order that they could be assured success. 
Was this good modeling on the part of the instructor? Most would 
say, unequivocally, yes, Did it take extra time? Again, most would 
say yes, (On several instances the instructor was called at home 
late at night to have coffee with a student having problems. On one 
such occasion the student was contemplating suicide. ) 

The same instructor was also available for field service; counsel- 
ing many teachers and parents in the field. Dr. Z felt especially 
rewarded from favorable feedback by supervising student-teachers 
in the field who mentioned how much student-teachers had learned in 
Dr. Z's class. Unfortunately, after two years employment Dr. Z 
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was not rehired; hehad not put enough time into professional writing 
activities, 

One could go on and on in citing similar scenarios, What's unfor- 
tunate is that the place of research and professional writing was not 
communicated in the hiring process with Professors X, Y, and Z. Nor 
was there much guidance and direction in subsequent years, It was 
only when one was seeking promotion or stability of employment that 
this dimension of one's job became paramount, By communicating in 
the hiring process that the first requirement for promotion in a 
leading university is research and writing, many would refuse employ- 
ment, At this point, it would be an honest difference of opinion re- 
garding the mission of the university. Others, inclined to research 
and writing would have few qualms regarding this requirement. In 
fact, some thrive on it. And it is certainly needed. However, cer- 
tain compromises must be made when research and writing are deemed 
more important than students and community service. In many cases 
this will mean less student contact and less efficient community 
service, Nevertheless, the purpose of this article is not to debate 
the priority roles of the university professor but rather to communi- 
cate more effectively one's expected role, Therefore, the following 
recommendations are offered, 


Recommendations 

Obviously, what is needed is a balance between research, writing, 
teaching, and service, They are interconnected, Ideally, all profes- 
sors should excel in each, but realistically speaking this will typi- 
cally not be the case, Oddly enough, those who do excel in research 
writing and are average in teaching will survive, while those who excel 
in teaching and service with a limited amount of research and writing 
will not survive, Again this fact of life should be fully clarified during 
the hiring process, Perhaps during this process an explanation of 
what it means tobe a professional in a leading university needs clari- 
fication, For the purpose of this article a professional at the uni- 
versity level might be denoted as a person contributing to the body 
of knowledge in his/her field, in contrast to a public school profes- 
sional whose prime responsibility is usually teaching. Acceptance by 
new faculty of the above general definition would entail professional 
writing. To avoid any misunderstanding the following performance 
objectives might further pinpoint university professorial expecta- 
tions. To illustrate: (1) Write at least one article in a professional 
refereed journal during your first two to three years, (2) Complete 
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one research study in two - four years and publish in an appropriate 
research journal; (3) Present one research paper every two - four 
years at a Conference or National Convention; (4) Within five - seven 
years write a chapter or two in a textbook used in one's field of 
expertise, 

The above performance objectives are only offered as possibilities 
to help clarify the role of the newly hired university professor. Such 
specificity, hopefully, will help solve the dilemma faced earlier by 
Professors X, Y, and Z, who did not know that excellent teaching 
and field service would not bring them job security and promotion, 


John E, Walker 
Arizona State University 
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FACULTY WORKLOADS IN PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
Jerry D. Ford 


Faculty workloads have been a viable concern in higher education 
for years. Asa result, elaborate plans and formulas have been de- 
veloped, implemented, evaluated_and adapted to meet almost any 
institutional need or faculty assignment. However, in public elemen- 
tary and secondary schools, the issue of faculty workloads has been 
rarely explored. An elementary teacher may have 30 or more stu- 
dents with the responsibility of guiding their learning in six to eight 
different subject areas, A secondary teacher may have 150 or more 
students and may have one to four different subject preparations on 
different grade levels. Ina given school, the differences in work- 
loads among teachers with similar creaentials is often extreme while 
the salaries are identical. Teachers recognize the inequities of work- 
load and salary; they discuss the inequities in private, but few re- 
sults have been accomplished beyond class size limitations which are 
usually in accordance with state regulations on regional accrediting 
agency standards, 

Three questions are pertinent to workloads among public school 
faculties. These questions are: 


1, What factors contribute to the necessity of developing faculty 
workload guidelines ? 


2. What factors may be considered in determining workloads? 


3. What are alternatives when workloads have been established ? 


Other than the obvious inequities previously alluded to, two other 
major contributors to the problem are apparent, First, teachers 
have cited the implementation of PL 94-142 asthe cause of additional 
workload responsibilities, Students brought into the classroom under 
this regulation require additional planning time, additional conference 
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time, and additional evaluation and follow-up for each child beyond 
what has normally been expected, The teacher is also faced with 
having to acquire new skills for guiding the learning of these children 
through additional study or in-service which may be added to a schedule 
already over-burdened with committee work and other activities, such 
as class sponsorships. A second factor is related to the taxpayers 
revolt which has already curtailed the funds of some schools which 
are used in providing an adequate staff of teachers and resource 
personnel, The teacher is then faced with having to complete the 
duties which may best be provided by additional staff. A limiting of 
tax dollars is also making it difficult for the present teacher to 
receive salaries commensurate with duties and at the same time stay 
abreast with the cost of living increase, Viewing these two situa- 
tions, teachers believe their workloads may increase while their 
salaries are not increased proportionately. 

In surveying secondary teachers in Arkansas from schools ranging 
in enrollments from 200 to over 1500, the following were recom- 
mended to be considered in the development of a faculty workload 
policy: 

1. Number of preparations 

Level of student abilities 

Type of class; activity type versus academic type 

Class size 

Level of class; introductory versus advanced 

Administrative responsibilities, such as department head 

Committee assignments 

. Other duties, such as sponsorships 

They alse indicated that these should be weighted according to the 
responsibilities required, The amount of value given to each probably 
should reflect the philosophy of the local district and be negotiated 
with the administration. 

If a viable workload could be devised in a given school, two alterna- 
tives seem possible, The first would provide additional released time 
to those teachers whose workloads exceed the determined base. A 
second alternative is to provide additional pay for those teachers who 
have a workload exceeding a predetermined base load. Both of these 
approaches may raise other problems in additional staffing and fund- 
ing; however, a workload policy would have to be developed before 
those problems could be adequately determined. Regardless of the 
difficulties which can arise in developing a workload policy for public 
schools, the possibility of such a program should not go unexplored. 
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ST, THOMAS AND THE JUDICIAL KILLING OF THE INNOCENT 
Matthew J. Kelly and George Schedler 


On the question of whether a society is ever justified in sacrificing 
innocent individuals (those, that is, who are innocent of any crime or 
moral wrongdoing) there are two answers, one simple and one complex, 
The simple answer is that a society is never justified in sacrificing 
the innocent, It is always wrong to kill an innocent person for the 
sake of others. We will call this 'the absolutist position.' The more 
complex answer has several variants, but we wish to consider only 
two mutually exclusive (if not jointly exhaustive) versions here, The 
first is the act utilitarian view that society is justified in killing 
the innocent whenever by doing so it will improve the welfare of a 
larger number of people. The second is the rule utilitarian view, 
which we shall call "the proceduralist position,' that a society is 
justified in killing the innocent whenever such killings occur as the 
result of the good faith efforts of conscientious people who try to 
avoid such deaths and who are officials within a system of criminal 
justice that was not consciously intended to bring about such sacri- 
fices, (It should be noted that we do not say that such systems were 
not designed to make such sacrifices, since human beings cannot 
honestly say that they have designed systems of criminal justice so 
that the welfare of innocent people will never be sacrificed. To be 
sure, penal systems are designed with the desire to avoid this, but 
everyone recognizes that such sacrifices cannot be avoided, The dif- 
ference between the proceduralists and the act utilitarian is largely 
one of intention: proceduralists believe such sacrifices are justified 
if they are not intended; act utilitarians hold that intentions make 
no difference, Both agree that such sacrifices can justifiably be re- 
quired of innocent people by the exigencies of a smoothly running 
penal system. ) 

The absolutist finds none of these distinctions morally relevant. 
His position is that such sacrifices are never justified whether they 
are consciously brought about by villans or unconsciously caused by 
conscientious officials. The fundamental difference between pro- 
ceduralists and absolutists is that proceduralists assimilate injus- 
tice with blameworthiness while absolutists do not. That is, pro- 
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ceduralists tend to think that when no single official can be identified 
as intending the sacrifice of an innocent (and those who designed the 
system did not intend this), then no injustice in any significant sense 
has occurred, Absolutists hold that, whether anyone is blameworthy, 
an injustice has occurred that is equally as significant as those in- 
justices consciously carried out by evil people. 

Now, no less an authority on St, Thomas than Joseph Pieper has 
argued that St. Thomas is an absolutist when it comes to justice. 
As he puts it, "inthe realm of justice good and evil are judged purely 
on the basis of the deed itself, regardless of the inner disposition of 
the door; the point is not how the deed accords with the doer, but 
rather, how it affects 'the other person.'"! As he sees it, then, if 
a person takes from someone else something which really belongs to 
him, hedoes something unjust no matter how good his reasons might 
be for thinking that thing is his own, He may not be able to be blamed 
for doing something unjust, but he has done something unjust none- 
theless. When it comes to justice, one can be blameworthy and do 
what is just and blameless and do what is unjust. 

Yet it is difficult to square Pieper's view with the texts in which 
St. Thomas discusses the questions "Whether aman who is condemned 
to death may lawfully defend himself if he can?"2 and "Whether it is 
ever lawful to kill the innocent ?"3 

In the first text, St. Thomas notes that some who are condemned 
are condemned justly and some are condemned unjustly. The former, 
he argues, may not defend themselves while the latter may. He puts 
the point this way: 

I answer that, A man may be condemned to death in two ways. 
First justly, and then it is not lawful for the condemned to de- 
fend himself, because it is lawful for the judge to combat his 
resistance by force, so that on his part the fight is unjust, and 
consequently without any doubt he sins, 

Secondly a man is condemned unjustly: and such a sentence is 
like the violence of robbers, according to Ezech, xxii. 27, Her 
princes in the midst of her are like wolves ravening the prey to 
shed blood, Wherefore even as it is lawful to resist robbers, so 
it is lawful, in a like case, to resist wicked princes; except per- 
haps in order to avoid scandal, whence some grave disturbance 
might be feared to arise, 4 

If we follow Pieper and view St, Thomas as an absolutist when it 
comes to justice, it would be natural and normal to interpret these 
phrases in terms of the guilt or innocence of the condemned, If he 
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is innocent, he has been condemned unjustly, and if he is guilty, he 
has been condemned justly. Under this absolutist interpretation of 
the phrases "condemned justly" and "condemned unjustly," St. Thomas 
would be saying that the condemned person who is guilty may not de- 
fend himself if he can, but the condemned person who is innocent may 
defend himself if he can, 

It is possible, however, to read this text in a way that interprets 
the phrases "condemned justly" and "condemned unjustly" in a proce- 
duralist sense, In this interpretation, if a person has been con- 
demned in accord with "the order of justice," i.e., if everything has 
been done according to law, then a person has been condemned justly 
whether guilty or innocent, and if "the order of justice" has not been 
observed, then the person has been condemned unjustly whether guilty 
or innocent. Under this proceduralist interpretation of the phrases 
"condemned justly" and "condemned unjustly, " St. Thomas would be 
saying that the condemned person who has been condemned in accord 
with the law may not defend himself, but the condemned person who 
has not been condemned according to law may defend himself if he can. 

St. Thomas, it should be noted, does not tell us that the person 
condemned may defend himself because he is innocent or because the 
law has not been observed, nor does he tell us that the struggle of 
the person condemned is unjust because he is guilty or because the 
law has been observed. The text says nothing about the conditions 
that have to be met for a person to be justly or unjustly condemned, 
and the phrases "condemned justly" and "condemned unjustly" are left 
undefined. We are told only that, since a judge may resist the efforts 
of the person justly condemned, the struggle of the latter is unjust, 
and he may not defend himself. 

Yet, St.Thomas' linking of the condemned person's lack of a right 
todefend himself with the judge's right toresist his efforts suggests 
that it is his view that whether a person has been justly or unjustly 
condemned has more to do with how the judge proceeded in condemning 
him than with the guilt or innocence of the condemned person, 

This suggestion seems confirmed, moreover, when St, Thomas dis- 
cusses the question "Whether it is ever lawful to kill the innocent?" 
After concluding "it is in no way lawful to slay the innocent, " the 
absolutist position, St. Thomas considers the following objection to 
his view: 

Further, what is done in keeping with the order of justice is 
not asin. But sometimes aman is forced, according to the order 
of justice, toslay aninnocent person: for instance, when a judge, 
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who is bound to judge according to the evidence, condemns to 
death a man whom he knows to be innocent, but who is convicted 
by false witnesses; and again the executioner, who in obedience 
to the judge puts to death the man who has been unjustly sen- 
tenced. 
Even though the phrase "unjustly sentenced" is used in this objection 
to refer to the person condemned to death, St. Thomas does not use 
this phrase in his response to this objection. He responds, rather, 
in accord with the opening line of the objection where the objector 
says that "what is done in keeping with the order of justice is not a 
sin." St, Thomas seems to agree, for he tells us that a judge does 
not sin who knowingly condemns an innocent person to death, He does 
not sin because a judge is required by law to judge in terms of what 
is publicly testified to and not in terms of what he knows privately. 
He puts these points this way: 

If the judge knows that a man who has been convicted by false 
witnesses is innocent, he must, like Daniel, examine the wit- 
nesses with great care, so as to find a motive for acquitting 
the innocent: but if he cannot do this he should remit him for 
judgment by a higher tribunal, If even this is impossible, he 
does not sin if he pronounce sentence in accordance with the evi- 
dence, for it is not he that puts the innocent man to death, but 
they who stated him to be guilty. © 

Although the situation described above involves what we think of as 
perjury, it doesnot strain crudulity to suppose that St. Thomas would 
admit the possibility of an innocent person's being condemned to death 
even though everyone in the process acts inaccord with the law. Since 
St. Thomas thinks a judge does no wrong who knowingly condemns an 
innocent person to death, we do no violence to his thought to suppose 
that he iscommitted to the view that a judge does no wrong who mis- 
takenly but inaccord with law condemns an innocent person to death. 
But for a judge to do no wrong when he judges is, surely, to judge 
justly. St. Thomas's willingness to exonerate a judge who in accord 
with the order of justice knowingly condemns an innocent person to 
death indicates that he favors a proceduralist interpretation of the 
phrases "condemned justly" and "condemned unjustly." 

This interpretation seems confirmed, moreover, when St, Thomas 
continues his response and discusses what the hangman is to dowho is 
put in the position of carrying out the execution order of the judge 
who knowingly condemns an innocent man to death. The hangman, 
St. Thomas tells us, ought not to go forward with the execution if 
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the judge's judgment "contains an inexcusable error," However, if 
there is not "manifest injustice" in the judge's decision, then he may 
carry out the judge's order, St. Thomas says: 
He that carries out the sentence of the judge who has condemned 
an innocent man, if the sentence contains an inexcusable error, 
he should not obey, else there would be an excuse for the execu- 
tions of the martyrs: if however it contain no manifest injus- 
tice, he does not sin by carrying out the sentence, because he 
has noright to discuss the judgment of his superior; nor is it he 
who slays the innocent man, but the judge whose minister he is ,7 
Clearly, the "manifest injustice" referred to in the text is not the 
condemnation of the innocent, for the hangman can go ahead and exe- 
cute the innocent man if the manifest injustice is not present. St. 
Thomas, therefore, must have in mind by the phrase "manifest in- 
justice" some proceeding not in accord with the law. If the judge's 
judgment is not in accord with the law in some obvious way, then the 
executioner may not kill the innocent person, However, if the law 
has been observed, he may execute the innocent person. Surely St. 
Thomas is thinking of the procedures followed in condemning a person 
and not his guilt or innocence when he uses the phrases "condemned 
justly" and “condemned unjustly." 

Pieper, then, is wrong when he says about St, Thomas, "in the 
realm of justice good and evil are judged purely on the basis of the 
deed itself, regardless of the inner disposition of the doer; the point 
isnot how the deed accords with the doer, but rather, how it affects 
'the other person, 18 Pieper is wrong in his interpretation of St. 
Thomas' view of justice because as these texts indicate it is St, 
Thomas' view that justice is done when a judge knowingly condemns an 
innocent man to death and when an executioner executes him. 

While St. Thomas' statement that "it is in no way lawful to slay 
the innocent" indicates that he was inclined toward absolutism, he 
seems to have meant that we are never justified in killing the inno- 
cent unless the system (the order of justice) demands it, the view of 
proceduralism, That St. Thomas was a proceduralist does fit well 
the remarks he makes, for he asserts that judges can with clear 
consciences sentence to death those whom they know to be innocent, 
nor does he suggest they must resign instead of passing sentence. 
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AMERICAN PRAGMATISM AND FRENCH EXISTENTIALISM: 
SOME COMPARISONS AND CONTRASTS 


Elmer H. Duncan 


Let me begin by stating emphatically that I do not wish to claim 
that John Dewey or George Herbert Mead, or any of the other Ameri- 
can Pragmatists, somehow influenced the French existentialists, 
Nor do I wish to claim that Dewey, for example, was in some sense 
a "protoexistentialist" though I was surprised to read recently that 
he had ",,.considerable interest in Heidegger. "l But a comparison 
of the writings of Dewey and the French existentialists is interesting 
in its own right, and, if this does not sound too pretentious, it can 
also be instructive, illustrating something important concerning the 
time in which we live. 

To begin, then, the French existentialists are atheists, and Dewey 
was an atheist too, Noone would doubt this claim regarding the prin- 
cipal French existentialists, but perhaps I should counter two possi- 
ble objections regarding Dewey's atheism. It might be claimed that 
‘atheist’ meansnot only that one doesnot believe in God, but that one 
works very hard at convincing others of His nonexistence, But stand- 
ard dictionaries donot support the view that the expression "militant 
atheist" is redundant. Dewey was an atheist, in the ordinary sense 
of simply not believing in God. More seriously, it will be said that 
to assert even this--that Dewey did not believe in God--is to assert 
too much and to unduly restrict the use of the term 'God'. Dewey 
did speak, in his ACommon Faith of ",..this active relation between 
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ideal and actual to which Iwould give the name 'God.'"2 In that sense, 
he believed in God. When I say that he was an atheist, I mean only 
that he did not believe in anything supernatural (omnipotent, om- 
niscient, etc.). | Dewey goes on to add that his use of 'God' will be 
called misleading, and admits that his detractors may be correct, 
I think they are. 

To continue the comparison, neither the American pragmatists 
nor the French existentialists have any place in their theories for an 
ethical absolute. Both think of value as arising out of a situation. 
Dewey spoke of the "problematic situation." The French existential- 
ists like to describe their writing as a "litterature engagee, "i.e. 
they like to stress the fact that we are always involved insome situ- 
ation or set of situations and that our moral choices must be under- 
stood in relation to this situation. This is the reason for the Hei- 
deggerian stress on man's "being-in-the-world, " 

Sartre has not, to date, written the book on ethics that he prom- 
ised in the closing lines of Being and Nothingness, But Simone de 
Beauvoir may be considered a reliable representative of his views. 
In her The Ethics of Ambiguity, we find lines which could have been 
taken directly from Dewey's Human Nature and Conduct or the Theory 
of Valuation. Thus we find her saying, "There is an ethics only if 
there is a problem to solve,"3 Again, she writes, 

Value is this lacking-being of which freedom makes itself a lack; 
and it is because the latter makes itself a lack that value ap- 
pears. It is desire which creates the desirable, and the project 
which sets up the end, It is human existence which makes values 
spring up in the world on the basis of which it will be able to 
judge the enterprise in which it will be engaged. 4 

This should be compared with Dewey's lines on the subject in Theory 
of Valuation: 

... it is as plainas anything can be that desires arise only when 
"there is something the matter," when there is some "trouble" 
in an existing situation. When analyzed, this "something the 
matter" is found to spring from the fact that there is something 
lacking, wanting, in the existing situation as it stands, an ab- 
sence which produces conflict in the elements that do exist .> 

For Dewey, it is this "lack," or "trouble" or "problem" that causes 
us to contemplate a better situation, or to posit values as "ends-in- 
view" and to seek means to achieve these desired ends (more on this 
below). On the relation of 'desire' and 'desirable,' compare Simone 
de Beauvoir's remarks with Dewey's; he wrote: 
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The contrast referred to is simply that between the object of a 
desire as it first presentsitself...and the object of desire which 
emerges as a revision of the first-appearing impulse, after 
reference to the condition which will decide the actual result. 

To continue the comparison one step further, if in ethics we are 
concerned with problems, or "lacks," what is needed is a reliable 
method of solving problems, or a means of compensating for our 
apprehended "lacks." Much of Dewey's philosophical writing was con- 
cerned with seeking the best method of solving problems, and he de- 
cided that our best hope is the scientific method. 

The existentialists have comparatively little to say about the sci- 
entific method, But we do find Simone de Beauvoir insisting on the 
need for a method of solving problems, and again using terminology 
reminiscent of Dewey: 

.»we must decide upon the opportuneness of an act and attempt 
to measure its effectiveness without knowing all the factors 
that are present. Just as the scientist...the man of action... 
will not wait for a perfect knowledge to prove to him the neces- 
sity of a certain choice; he must first choose and thus help 
fashion history. A choice of this kind is no more arbitrary than 
a hypothesis; it excludes neither reflection nor even method... .7 

Are we to conclude that the French existentialists are merely 
European pragmatists and that we could have learned all that we 
needed to know about Sartre by reading Dewey's How We Think, with- 
out trying to unravel Sartre's own tiresome text, Being and Nothing- 
ness? The thought is appealing, but I shall argue that as significant | 
as the similarities may be, the differences between Dewey and the 
existentialists are more significant. Once again, Dewey and the 
pragmatists would have people involved in problematic moral situa- 
tions work their way out by the use of the scientific method, But 
what method is used by Sartre and the existentialists? And if no 
method at all, is the whole matter arbitrary? In "Existentialism is 
a Humanism," Sartre compares people making moral choices with 
artists creating art works, He argues that the work of the creative 
artist though not a matter of applying the methods of science, is 
not arbitrary, either: 

As everyone knows, there are no aesthetic values a priori, but 
there are values which will appear in due course in the coherence 
of the picture, in the relation between the will to create and 
the finished work. No one can tell what the painting of tomorrow 
will be like; one cannot judge a painting until it is done, What 
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has that to do with morality? We are in the same creative situ- 
ation, We never speak of a work of art as irresponsible... .8 
But why should this mean that the method of science must be re- 
jected? The existentialists have not been clear on this issue. Van 
Meter Ames discussed this point in a paper on "Existentialism and 
the Arts," and surmised that Sartre had rejected modern science 
because its emphasis on scientific laws seemed to conflict with his 
doctrine of freedom, Ames thinks this is amistake (and surely Dewey 
would have agreed), and says of Sartre, "He doesnot admit the conti- 
nuity and intimate interaction between mind and body, men and their 
environment, hence of art and life, art and science. "9 
The scientific method, with its proven effectiveness, can provide 
grounds for confidence and optimism, but it is well to recall that 
the early title of Marjorie Grene's book Introduction to Existential- 
ism, was Dreadful Freedom. Sartre's freedom can be dreadful be- 
cause, again, man is seen as thrown into the world, forced to choose 
without clear guidance or direction, and is completely responsible 
for his decisions. Surely no basis for confidence here! William 
Barrett gives a clue to this basic difference in his Irrational Man: 
Sartre recounts a conversation he had with an American while 
visiting in this country. The American insisted that all inter- 
national problems could be solved if men would just get together 
and be rational; Sartre disagreed and after a while discussion 
between them became impossible, "I believe in the existence of 
evil," says Sartre, "and he does not, "10 
The American was not John Dewey; perhaps he was not even a student 
of Dewey--but he could have been. There is a sense in which Dewey 
did not believe in the existence of evil. Oh, there are problems, but 
we can solve them if we will only be scientific. There are a few 
passages in which Sartre seems to assume that moral problems are 
soluble, too. In What is Literature?, for example, he writes ",.. 
there is no'gloomy literature,' since, however dark may be the colors 
in which one paints the world, he paints it only so that free men may 
feel their freedom as they face it, "11 
But the heroes (or anti-heroes) in Sartre's novels and plays--and 
in those of Camus and Simone de Beauvoir--do not solve their prob- 
lems, Their moral and political problems are frequently extremely 
involved, Thus in his essay, "Existentialism is a Humanism, " Sartre 
cites the case of a young student during World War II.12 He hears 
de Gaulle's broadcasteé calling for him to join the army of the resis- 
tance and fight the Nazis. But he is the sole support of his mother. 
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If he goes to war, his mother may die. What should he do? Either 
choice can be defended, Patriotism is a good thing, but what of his 
family? There are no supreme values to guide him, and it is hard to 
see how the scientific method could help. He can only choose, and 
face the consequences of his choice. Frequently, as this example 
suggests, we are faced with incompatible goals. 

This major difference is also reflected in the shared atheism dis- 
cussed above, Dewey and the French existentialists share a common 
atheism, but their reasons are different. Dewey was an atheist be- 
cause he was a naturalist, and therefore rejected anything super- 
natural. Equally significant is the fact that he thought we do not 
need the notion of God for value theory. Thus in A Common Faith, 
he traces the evolution of the notion of God and its relation to value 
theory.13__ In earliest recorded times men believed in God (or gods) 
and in values, but these were not necessarily related. In Homer's 
Iliad, for example, the gods fought on both sides of the Trojan War, 
An ancient Greek could not be sure he was in the right just because 
he was on the same side as one of the gods. Later, notably in the 
Judeo-Christian tradition, the notion of God was intimately related 
to values. The final goal envisioned by Dewey is an enlightened age 
in which men will realize that our system of values can stand alone, 
not requiring supernatural underpinnings. Sartre does not believe in 
God because his metaphysical views lead him to conclude that the 
notion of God is self-contradictory.14 But in "Existentialism is a 
Humanism," he says, in effect, that though God does not exist, it's 
really a pity He does not.45 An all-powerful God could arrange things 
to turn out right, even in Vietnam. And if He failed to have our 
actions produce good results, then He would be to blame, not us. If 
we persisted in going wrong, a loving God would forgive us. Without 
God, we are without guidance, without excuse, and completely re- 
sponsible. Apparently Camus was an atheist because of the problem 
of evil. In The Plague, a doctor is in attendance as a child dies, and 
he rebukes the local priest, "Ah, that child, anyhow, was innocent, 
and you know it as well as I do! "16 ty Camus' Calis, the Emperor 
discovers that "Men die; and they are not happy.'"*’ The things that 
troubled Camus could hardly be termed social problems awaiting the 
successful application of the scientific method, 

This difference in their respective understandings of the human 
situation may also account for the difference in what might be called 
virtues and vices for the American pragmatists and the French exis- 
tentialists, Dewey has little to say about virtues or vices; presum- 
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ably a good man is, once more, a man who solves his problems in a 
scientific way. The existentialists are pessimistic about the possi- 
bility of solving the problems that plague human kind, and provide no 
reliable method of problem-solving. The principal virtue for the 
existentialists would seem to be authenticity, and the major vice 
bad faith. Sartre's The Flies is the closest thing we have to a Sar- 
trean hero. Orestes' mother, Clytemnestra, conspired with her 
lover, Aegistheus, to murder Orestes' father, Agamemnon, then 
Aegistheus took the throne, Electra, Orestes' sister, goaded him 
to kill the two of them, Finally Orestes killed his own mother and 
the king, hardly a heroic thing to do. But at least Orestes makes no 
attempt to hide the blood on his hands, or pretend that the whole 
thing happened through no fault of his own: ".,.men of Argos, you 
understand that my crime is wholly mine; I claim it as my own, for 
all to know... "18 

By contrast, Electra, who again goaded Orestes into this action, 
pretends to be, somehow, an innocent victim of circumstances. She 
repents and denies any involvement: "Of course I deny it. Wait! Well, 
perhaps--in a way...Oh, Idon't know. Idreamt the crime, but you 
carried it out, you murdered your own mother, "19 

Electra is guilty of bad faith. She kids herself, refuses to admit 
that things are as they are, and that she is responsible. Examples 
of bad faith could be multiplied indefinitely in Sartre's works, e.g. 
those trapped in Hell in No Exit try to convince themselves and each 
other that they don't belong there. Virtually all of the characters 
in The Respectful Prostitute are able to conceal their guilt by con- 
vincing themselves that, after all, their "crimes" were committed 
against a mere negro, In that play, Fred doesn't mind accusing a 
negro of a crime that he dic not commit because, "A nigger has al- 
ways done something, "20 

Perhaps the contrast has been sufficiently illustrated. It is easy 
to see why Sartre is read so avidly by a generation which admires a 
man who tries to "be himself" and "do his own thing, " without pre- 
tence. [submit that the contrast also shows why Dewey has faded 
from popularity. I sometimes doubt that he really meant it, but he 
seemed to be proposing that we can solve most, and perhaps all, of 
our problems if we will only be scientific. The current generation, 
born under the shadow of the bomb, and living through the national 
trauma of the war in Vietnam, responds to the existentialists' tragic 
vision, Like Sartre, they frequently do not believe in God, but they 
have learned to believe in the existence of evil. 
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CAUSALITY, VALUES AND EDUCATION 
Richard J. Elliott 


An observation of Dewey's "Values of some sort or other are not 
traits of rare and festal occasions; they occur whenever any object 
is welcomed and lingered over; whenever it arouses aversion and pro- 
test; even though the lingering be but momentary and the aversion a 
passing glance toward something else."! Dewey's observation about 
values is complete, coherent, and concise, Because of the inclusive- 
ness of this value description it forces us to depart from traditional 
discourse about value theory and education. A discussion of immedi- 
ate values translate into behavior and changes our discourse from 
value theory to an inquiry into causal antecedents and causative con- 
sequents, where we begin to appraise the eal situation of an indi- 
vidual, This inquiry may lead us to a more enduring understanding of 
values, experience and education. Dewey's general logic of experi- 
ence alone can do for a starting place. 


I 


Human action involves decision-making processes stemming from 
total individual experience. 

James? looks at human action and values from a pragmatic and phe- 
nomenal logical perspective. He suggests that if a mind is possessed 
by only a single idea, and that idea is an object connected with a 
native impulse, the impulse will immediately proceed to discharge. 
We perceive, for instance, t1at the door is open, we shut it; we per- 
ceive food, we reach for it and eat it. The case becomes more com- 
plicated where two thoughts come together in the mind leading into 
different kinds of action. Native impulse--hunger object--food, 
thought-poison, Here a decision has to be made, James notes that 
the higher emotional tende.cy will quench the lower one, Given: 
hunger-food; poison-deatl., I choose hunger, James comes immedi- 
ately to the point. "Fear arrests appetite, maternal love annuls 
fear, etc, ...and in the more subtile manifestations of the moral 
life, whenever an ideal stirring is suddenly quickened into intensity, 
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it is as if the whole scale of values of our motives changed its equi- 
librium. "3 

We will allow James' observation on human action and values to 
rest amoment. Consideration about a priori assumptions regarding 
human actions are held by many in the academic world. The assump- 
tion ofcz isality is basic to this discourse, Alllife behavior is caused, 
Two characteristics about life, human and non-human, are accepted: 
(1) all life seeks to maintain itself; (2) all life seeks to enhance it- 
self, Darwin's work pretty much establishes these characteristics. 
As life changed from simple to complex forms, different descrip- 
tions were used to explain the behavior of the forms. However, the 
behavior of the life was always in terms of maintaining and enhancing 
its organization, The struggle of human life to maintain or enhance 
itself is either an overt or symbolic act or a combination of these 
two acts, 

Further analysis of life's behavior stemming from a causal process 
leads us into amore detailed description of human behavior that looks 
to experiential antecedents as a starting place for specific value 
choices in making decisions that will lead to an individual maintaining 
or enhancing his life. Individuals acquire their decision making pro- 
cesses from their total experience. These decision-making pro- 
cesses are not greatly subject to modification by any one situation, 
but are modified only in a totally new experiential involvement. As 
earlier stated, James noted that one will feed to quench hunger, and 
avoid food if knowledge of poison is in the food, Man's experience 
has taught him that poison is a more ircmediate threat to his life 
than his hunger. The experience of an endangered mother for a 
threatened child shows that a mother's fear will give away for the 
safety of her child. Thus, an analysis of value choices, apart from 
limits of particular situations in the movement of experience, is 
somewhat worthless. The worth of a value choice or a decision must 
take into consideration evaluations of situations and relationships of 
experience which has been evoked out of specific social antecedents, 
and has had its use as a response to them. 


II 


Valuing Behavior in a Classroom 

Students behavior in aclassroom ranges on a continuim from docil - 
ity to aggression, silence to verbalization, and withdrawal to in- 
volvement, This behavior looked upon by teachers is judged many 
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times out of context as desirable, undesirable. Judgments are made 
by teachers of astudent when the value choice of a mode of behavior 
by a student is made, Often if the choice of behavior is in conflict 
with the teachers notions of value choices in behavior that student is 
typed and classified, It matters not that verbalization of aggressive 
responses might be designed by a given student to do the same thing-- 
protect and enhance self, Appropriate behavioral choices stem from 
the experiences that students have had that have previously proved 
successful in given situations, Different cultures and social situa- 
tions sanction different modes of behavior, 

Middle class behavior is typified by involvement, verbalization, 
rationalization and discussion. Students learnearly in their life these 
behaviors and which behavior works in threatening situations, Stu- 
dents from middle class experience when confrsnted with threat in a 
classroom generally verbalize and rationalize, Teachers involved with 
middle class experiences expect and accept the defensive reactions 
of students whoverbalize and rationalize in problem situations, Con- 
versely, when students from lower class situations use aggression or 
silence when in confrontation with teachers from middle class situ- 
ations to protect themselves, teachers view this behavior as threaten- 
ing to them and respond to protect their organization in a fashion 
that belittles, ridicules, and types a student. Yet, in both situa- 
tions, students and teachers decisions are designed to meet basic 
values--to protect and enhance self. 

Interestingly enough, teachers who have taught for many years in 
situations classified as lower class were not as uncomfortable when 
students showed aggression or silence when their students were 
faced with behavioral decisions to protect self, These teachers ex- 
pected and accepted this behavior as viable for these students. How- 
ever, when these teachers were confronted with the over verbaliza- 
tion and rationalization of students from middle class experience 
they became defensive and considered middle class student's behavior 
totally inappropriate for the classroom. Defensive behavior of the 
teacher was evident and the middle class student was typed. 


III 


Education and Value 

Teaching and learning is personal, it involves meanings and experi- 
ence that individuals have and, therefore, place value. Protection 
of self, through overt and symbolic behavior, is normal. Indeed, 
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protection of self is a primary condition for sound mental health. 
The conditions of teaching which produce maximum growth for all 
individuals are those conditions which influence the personal environ- 
ment in such a fashion that allow a wide response of value choices 
for individuals to enhance self, The way teachers behave character- 
izes their own actualization through choices, Teachers perpetuate a 
climate that will free or limit an individual, that will value and dignify 
an individual, or ridicule and thwart an individual, that will bring 
uniqueness and creativity to aclassroom or conformity and formalism 
to a classroom, The transactional relationships that exist in class- 
room situations are essentially established by teacher attitudes to- 
ward the different behavioral choices of students. Student choices 
have been learned through previous individual experience as to effec- 
tive responses in similar situations, The way teachers perceive the 
adequacy or privation, the expansion or limitation of students value 
choices greatly influence the development of their students, 

Thus, the quality of teachers' understanding towards the value 
choices of individuals is critical. For if teachers' attitudes are 
negative certain negative results in education are inevitable, This 
point cannot be over stressed, for the educational climate is never 
an objective, external phenomena, but a symbolic, subjective, in- 
ternal phenomena that frees or limits achild. The transactional 
relationship between teacher and student is a situation in which 
choices are being made in reference to organization and in which ad- 
justments must be made to or for unpredictables. The creative 
phenomenon with the process of growth is this adjustment toward 
adequacy and enhancement of self, 

Unless teachers are aware of the basic causes to behavior, that 
value choices tomaintain self are learned through antecedent experi- 
ences in the life of an individual, teachers will be unaware of a cru- 
cial factor in development--individual value choices are made to 
protect and enhance individuals. 
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IMPROVING EDUCATION PRAGMATICALLY 
Donald M. Boehnker 


In these times when all levels of formal education are coming under 
constant and close scrutiny, the mutual goal of teachers and teacher 
educators still is to provide students everywhere with the best avail- 
able educational experiences. At least I hope this is the ultimate 
goal, When meeting a new class for the first time, any teacher is 
aware that he or she is going to have to work with a class whose 
members differ in motivation, attitudes, background, environment, 
aptitude and ability. What that teacher needs is to have educational 
experiences for the class which can be used successfully by them. 
The teacher is not as concerned that the experiences are set forth 
esoterically in a theoretical framework as there is something avail- 
able that works. 

In spite of efforts being made to bridge the gap between the edu- 
cational theorists inhigher education institutions and teaching prac- 
titioners in the classroom, the gap still exists. It is due to the 
position on a continuum which ranges from the pragmatic at one ex- 
treme tothe abstract theoretical on the other on which many teach- 
ers and teacher educators find themselves, Where then does Instruc- 
tional Design fit into all of this? It is a procedure which this author 
feels is a most practical, albeit somewhat time consuming method 
for improving the quality of instruction and/or education, It isa 
method in which improvements can be empirically justified, 

Instructional Design or Development are but two labels which can 
be given to the process to be described. I.D. as it is often known 
can be complex and sophisticated in some contexts in which it is ap- 
plied. In other contexts, the systematic principles which are at the 
heart of the process can be applied in simple I.D. projects just as 
well, 

Instructional Design as a discipline has evolved from a close asso- 
ciation with instructional media, The earliest audio visual concerns 
over equipment modified in time to the materials used with the 
equipment. It was a logical extrapolation of the design of better 
instructional materials to the design of better learning experiences 
and environments. It more recently has incorporated many aspects 
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of educational technology, as well as learning theory, evaluation and 
systems theory. It is from the latter that much of the procedural 
aspects of I.D. have been derived. 

I,D. is based on several assumptions, The first of these is that 
it is learner centered, Secondly, it assumes that instruction and 
educational experiences should be designed in an orderly, logical, 
systematic fashion. nfer from this that instructional design occurs 
sequentially one step at a time. 

It would be helpful at this point to submit for your perusal an I.D. 
model which can serve as an advanced organizer for the steps in the 
process which will be explained in the remainder of the article. A 
word about models, Asearch of the literature will result in a multi- 
plicity of I1.D. models, which vary in arange from simple to complex. 
Most models reflect a degree of institutional philosophy since most 
have been developed in the context of some university. The model I 
am submitting is my own hybrid and is one with only five steps. Bear 
in mind two factors when we are looking at models of the I, D. pro- 
cess. First, the relative complexity of the models is based on the 
notion that the fewer the steps depicted, the more assumptions are 
being made about parts of the process, Secondly, the most impor- 
tant criterion which should be applied to Instructional Development 
is 'Is it useful?' At this point let us make the statement that ID is 
useful at any level of formal education from preschool to university. 
It is equally useful for vocational and other non-academic educational 
programs in other than formal educational settings. Let us examine 
and concisely discuss the individual steps depicted in my I.D. model. 
One of the recent terminology changes which has taken place is re- 
placing some of the more esotericI.D, terms with ones more common- 
place, Front-end analysis is a good example. It is useful in that it 
is alsodescriptive of where it falls in the sequence of the I.D. process. 


Analyze Learners 

There are two major aspects concerning the learner to which we 
need attend. The first concerns those characteristics both physio- 
logical and psychological, which will determine whether or not the 
learner will be successful in the envisioned instruction, Potentially 
relevant factors included might be IQ, sex, reading ability, socio- 
economic status, age, to name but a few. We need take stock only 
of those characteristics which we feel will be predictive of perform- 
ance, The second learner aspect with which we should be concerned, 
deals with knowledge related directly or indirectly to the proposed 
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instruction, It is the determination of these requisite and pre- 
requisite components of our instruction which is the object of the 
second step in our model. 


Analyze Content 

We have a fair idea about our learners from the previous step. The 
major undertaking is to break up our proposed unit or topic into its 
component parts, This is termed a task analysis, In practice, it is 
setting down in outline form how your topic is broken down (in hier- 
archical fashion) into principles, then concepts, and finally into rules. 


TOPIC 
Principle 
A. Concept 
1. Rule 
2. Rule 
Principle 
A. Concept 
1, Rule 


Use of the outline format is helpful as it tends to present the com- 
ponents of a topic in a logical sequence which can be utilized later in 
the presentation of material. Once the topic has been divided, it is 
an easy transition to the third step, writing behavioural objectives. 


Write Behavioural Qbjectives 
Once the topic has been broken down into component parts, itisa 

logical step to convert these components into objectives. The ra- 
tionale for writing objectives in behavioural terms is to create a 
precise, observable behaviour in the learner which can then be used 
to indicate that learning has indeed taken place. One of the best 
sources available for assistance in writing objectives is Preparing 
Instructional Objectives by Robert F, Mager. Writing adequate ob- 
jectives is simple once you realize what is actually required. A well 
stated behavioural objective should include (1) a description of exactly 
what behaviour you expect from the learner, (2) the conditions under 
which the learner must perform, and (3) the level of performance 
which is deemed acceptable. 

"The student will, without outside references, and in the course 

of twenty minutes, compute correctly four out of five square 

roots," 
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This example can be analyzed and it is apparent that it contains the 
three essential components. Objectives are like a target, without 
them how can you possibly say that youhave hit what you were aiming 
for in the first place? 


Design Learning Experiences 

This next step in the process is where ideas which have become 
organized and systematic through the previous steps are delineated 
into some type of instructional materials or learning experience(s). 
Several points should be posed for consideration. Is your material 
going to be presented in the most appropriate medium? The answer 
to this must be in part tempered by some definite constraints. Some 
of these would be availability of production time, availability of spe- 
cific equipment and/or materials, and by no means the least impor- 
tant, finances, The other consideration to look at is this, have you 
considered any other viable alternative approaches in the event that 
the approach you have selected completely 'bombs out' or doesn't 
reach each student, Again, temper your choice of alternatives with 
the previously mentioned constraints, I suppose my advice on this 
step in the I.D. process would be to try something at least a little 


bit different than the ordinary, everyday learning experiences to 
which you learners have become accustomed, but try something! 


Evaluate 

Having presented your instructional materials to students, the 
next step is to find out how well they did and extrapolate from this 
how well you succeeded in accomplishing your aims and objectives, It 
is asimple process toconvert behavioural objectives into test items. 
It usually requires only minor rearranging of words and changing the 
tenses of verbs. One bit of advice repeated by numerous writers is, 
make up a sufficiently comprehensive number of items so that in 
your analysis of results you can discover the weaknesses and gaps in 
your materials, When looking at results, much can be gained by ex- 
amining the number of learners who incorrectly answered a given 
item. From this you will find that you have a problem in your pre- 
sentation, not that the learners are stupid! Armed with these crude 
(statistical) figures you can go on to the last (but not final) step. 


Revise Where Needed 
You tried your approach, tested its effectiveness, and through 
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evaluation have discovered areas where changes are needed. Changes 
may be necessary anywhere along the line in the process, from the 
very beginning possibly, If you have to go back and redo something at 
one of the early stages of the process, it goes without saying that 
you will also need to carry these changes through the other successive 
steps. Do not feel, however, that because you are faced with a 
number of necessary alterations that this is something to be taken 
as apersonal affront. Also, after several revisions, you will have 
to reach a point where further revisions will become impractical. 
Realizing that everytime you have a new set of learners you could 
revise, be realistic and say to yourself that from this point, any 
revisions will probably only be minor ones. 

In conclusion, I cannot underemphasize the committment that is 
being demanded by anyone undertaking a development project, The 
rewards in terms of logically produced learning experiences for the 
betterment of the learner and the legitimate justification for what 
is done, as well as reasons for changes along the way, more than 
offset the time and effort involved. 
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ENLIGHTENMENT OR TOLERANCE? A CHOICE FOR SCHOOLS 
Joseph Watras 


Discussing the textbook dispute in Kanawha County, West Virginia, 
a university student who came from that area admitted that those 
schools best served the middle-class suburbanites, But, he added, 
the schools were trying to recognize their bias, grant the validity of 
other interest groups, and help each group learn something of the 
others, It is a shame, he concluded, that the protest degenerated 
into a "we-uns" against "they-uns." My reply was that the textbook 
protestors showed us the schools never tried to overcome their own 
brand of bias, The Kanawha County School Board, contrary to popular 
belief, didnot promote understanding between groups. They, instead, 
trivialized beliefs by accepting materials which trivialized life. In 
this manner they succeeded in undermining and underestimating all 
outside groups, Black or Appalachian. 

None the less, the textbook dispute gives us a chance to reconsider 
the way schools can deal with differences between groups. The words 
"tolerance and "pluralism" are important here. 

Thomas Jefferson recognized that tolerance presupposes the in- 
feriority of the object being tolerated. Jefferson wanted leaders 
representing different groups to compete openly in a free market- 
place of ideas. Such give and take would check unfair advantage and 
balance or weigh the good of conflicting notions. He believed asystem 
of liberal education, like the one he proposed for Virginia which was 
open to all, would select an aristocracy of merit. Using the schools 
as a ladder, effective leaders could arise from and serve even the 
poorest groups. Jefferson overlooked two difficulties. First, the 
liberal arts favor those children who come from already advantaged 
homes. And second, once schooled in the ways of the wealthy and 
powerful, risen members of poorer classes seldom return to their 
former interests, 

Horace Mann, who tried to follow the Jeffersonian ideal, inspired 
a contradictory educational movement. His plan promised poor folk 
their children could rise from their inherited status while at the 
same time promising the rich that universal schooling could keep 
mobocracy from threatening their property. Mann's common school, 
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while called the protection against exploitation and the bulwark of 
democracy, was accused of reinforcing an existing class structure. 

Even the progressive movement, which loudly asked dare the schools 
build a new social order, appears in retrospect to have consolidated 
the hold of an educated elite, though it promised to make the benefits 
of scientific thinking and progress open to all. 

Such a history of pluralistic rhetoric disguising oligarchic prac- 
tices makes us think that either the schools were always part of a 
conspiracy to protect the "haves" against the "have nots" or, more 
likely, that historically there never existed strong differing points 
of view, Sociologists who claim that Americans were always conscious 
of their own immigrant status and felt a need to "Americanize,"a 
term which meant substituting pluralism for traditionalism, may be 
correct, 

Perhaps this will be clearer if we consider the myth of the inde- 
pendent farmer. Jefferson saw the colonial farmer as a necessary 
counter-balance to the evils of large factories. But farmers could 
not sustain the myth because they, like urban capitalists, were mainly 
concerned with advancing themselves. As cities grew and the amor- 
ality of industry became more common, romantic critics pictured 
farmers as different, more moral and generous, than eastern indus- 
trialists, And the existence of such differences was said to be what 
made America great. But the short-lived Populist Party showed less 
class solidarity than a business-like desire to raise the profit level 
of agriculture by controlling big business. The fundamentalist reli- 
gion as espoused by William Jennings Bryan may have been firmly be- 
lieved, but as H.L. Mecken argues, it served to insulate the farmer's 
business more than it showed ahumble faith in God and His good earth, 

It is nowonder then that such a formidable, tightly-knit group was 
unable to alter the amoral drift of capitalism and could be displaced 
by agri-business and corporation farms in one generation. The small 
farmer's children simply recognized a better business venture. No 
change in life style or attitudes was necessary. Personal profit and 
self-advancement continued to be central. 

If the various groups in the United States have not tried to pre- 
serve different values but have searched for amore comfortable life, 
then we can deal with questions of pluralism, tolerance, and repres- 
sion. Situations stemming from true cultural diversity are unre- 
solvable. What will happen to the cultures of Samoa, India, China, 
or Africa now that they are faced with the spread of western indus- 
trialism will be the same, to borrow a phrase from Jacques Ellul, as 
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what happens to a clay pot when it collides with an iron pot, despite 
the best intentions of the iron pot. 

Sociologists describe the headlong drive into the melting pot, but 
there exist two groups who for one reason or another have not joined, 
the Blacks and the Appalachians, Since Black people stand for the 
values written in the Declaration of Independence and the people of 
Appalachia express the independence and self-reliance of Emerson 
and Thoreau, there should be no clash when these minorities enter 
the school to advance their social status, They give the schools the 
chance to revitalize the American Dream, Unfortunately, busing 
controversies and the textbook dispute in Kanawha County, West 
Virginia, show that the schools are unwilling totake a moral position 
and try, however vainly, to serve as a steppingstone for disenfran- 
chised groups. 

Ironically, well-to-do, White parents; Black parents; and Appala- 
chian parents all say they seek tolerance but face repression. The 
confusion is increased when the schools seek to avoid accusations of 
repression or indoctrination and give up their traditional role of 
transmitting values and clarifying choices and withdraw behind a 
facade of impartiality. 

The way out of this confusion is to go beyond demands for toler- 
ance and accusations of repression. If the history of American edu- 
cation is not a history of conflicting philosophies, then educational 
confusion cannot be resolved by committees whose members repre- 
sent various points of view, Educational confusion can be best re- 
solved by educational decisions. A teacher who has an idea or seeks 
to find values in and around man is not repressive, A teacher who 
does not have an idea or chooses to hide is repressive. 

Educators are like the unfortunate hero in Camus's play "Mal 
Entendu." All that hero needed to do was to say his name and he 
would have been spared, Instead, he kept his peace and was poisoned. 
We will not be poisoned, but decreasing enrollments, a movement to 
deschool society, and the amorality of "Watergate" imply that we 
may choke on self-aggrandizement if we do not provide direction for 
ourselves and our students, 
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THE PERFECTION OF PERFECTION: ON HOW NOT TO 
IMPROVE THE ONTOLOGICAL ARGUMENT 


Glenn C,. Joy 


Some time ago Frederick Fitch attempted to prove that the attri- 
bute of perfection is perfect itself.” The perfection of perfection 
is to be used to justify the non-ermptiness of perfection, If this can 
be shown, then the traditional ontological argument can be simply and 
effectively reformulated in such a manner as to imply "existence" 
from the fact that "perfection" is non-empty. This article is to 
show that Fitch's attempt to improve the ontologice1 argument fails. 

Fitch first gives the example of x which is supposed to be perfect 
yet possesses an imperfect kind of perfection. Thus, x is not per- 
fect at all. There would be 2 greater degree of perfection in some- 
thing that possesses a perfect attribute of perfection. To this, 
Fitch raises the: possible objection that this only shows that if it is 
possible that something is perfect in this full sense, "then it is 
possible that something has a perfect kind of perfection, and hence 
possible that perfection is perfect. "2 In answer, he gives a more 
formal proof based on the assumptions that perfect perfection is 
possible and that it is a non-contingent matter, The argument can 
be symbolized and summarized as follows: 

Let: Pp = "perfection is perfect" 
Q = "it is necessary that" 
OQ = "it is possible that" 


Then: 1) QO Pp v Ow Pp Premise from non-contingency 


2) Pp Premise from assumption 
Pp D ~D~Pp 

4)Q Pe From 1) and 3) 

5) Pp 


Thus, perfection is perfect and the ontological argument can be re- 
stated as follows: 
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If the attribute perfection is an empty attribute, then, indeed, 
perfection is imperfect because of thedeficiency involved in its 
emptiness, But perfection cannot be deficient in any respect 
and cannot involve any sort of imperfection. Hence perfection 
cannot be empty, and hence there must be a perfect being. 3 

In these arguments, Fitch seems to have confused so-called degrees 
of perfection or degrees of attainment of perfection in objects with 
degrees within the attribute itself. He says, "I assume that there 
are degrees of perfection, and that we may regard some things as 
more nearly perfect then others, "4 But then this is tacitly carried 
over to the attribute of perfection as he begins his proof that per- 
fection is perfect. The common notion of an attribute does not 
carity the idea of existing by itself but, rather, enables us to talk 
with meaning about a substance or object. A look at what Fitch has 
said will show the difficulties resulting from departing from this 
view of attributes. 

When perfection ceases to be merely an attribute and becomes 
"whatever else is required of it in order to be perfect, "> it can take 
on all sorts of predicates itself. But the immediate result is in- 
volvement in an infinite regress since perfection has acquired the 
attribute of perfection. ,Thus, the attribute of perfection which 
perfection has must itself be perfect by the same reasoning. This 
seems to be a useless addition to the problem of perfection. 

The only way to avoid this is to dispense with the notion of the 
perfection of perfection. Fitch's main assumptions, modified ac- 
cordingly, would not differ significantly. Let us replace "perfection 
is perfect" with "perfection exists" symbolized by "P," Then: 


1 oPy 
2) OP 

3>P 
4, 9 P 

5) p 


But this now has become identical with the reduced non-Modal form 
of Hartshorne's argument that Henry W, Johnstone, Jr., derives ina 
review of Hartshorne's "Logic of Perfection."© But this leads away 
from the work under discussion and will not be carried further. 
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In any form of the argument, the premises become the object of 
concern when we become interested in the truth of the conclusion. 
As a logician, Fitch does not show much concern for the premises 
although he does say that the assumption "that if something is per- 
fect then it isnecessary that something is perfect" is "reasonable."7 
Fitch obviously limited the scope of his article and did not intend to 
deal with this problem so it is sufficient to say that this assumption 
is the subject of some controversy and the principle defense of it is 
to be found in Hartshorne's "Logic of Perfection. "8 

Fitch seems to believe that perfection is a unit attribute (an at- 
tribute applying to only one thing). He derives this by "defining some- 
thing as perfect if it has ahigher degree of perfection than anything 
else."? Thus, perfection applies only to itself since only perfection 
is perfect, This conclusion seems to have little value since it seems 
to be entirely the result of definition. In like manner one could call 
beauty a unit attribute if he defined something as beautiful only if 
it has a higher degree of beauty than anything else. In addition, I 
have shown that by Fitch's argument, perfection would have to apply 
to aninfinite regress of rerfections with nohope of reaching an ulti- 
mate perfection. We could not say, then, that perfection applies to 
only one thing, but, interestingly, we still could say that perfection 
applies only to itself--and "itself"is aninfinite series of barbershop 
mirror reflections. 

Fitch's concept of perfection, though interesting, seems to intro- 
duce more problems than it solves. If we attempt to remove the 
causes of the new problems weare left with nearly the same view as 
held by Hartshorne, and consequently no new contribution. 
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CORPORAL PUNISHMENT 
William H. Bruening 


Public schools are often the focal point for social change. Asa 
matter of fact, even non-public schools of both the elementary and 
secondary kind are often the arena in which significant social change 
occurs, Any one familiar with the desegregation issue, which both 
began and culminated in the Brown v. Board of Education case of 
1954, realizes that the courts in the United States are often called 
upon to make decisions that will radically affect not only the school 
systems themselves but also the fabric of American society. One of 
the more recent controversies in this long history of social changes 
occurring in schools is the controversy concerning the use of corporal 
punishment in public or private schools, The debate is often heated 
and the arguments are often neither legally based nor logically sound. 
This paper discusses the recent U.S, Supreme Court decision, Ingraham 
v. Wright. Specifically, the paper discusses the lower court decision 
and its rationale and then discusses the U.S. Supreme Court's decision, 

First of all, it is important to realize that the controversy con- 
cerning corporal punishment is at least 125 years old. One of the 
most quoted passages in the discussion of corporal punishment, both 
pro and con, comes from an 1853 Indiana Supreme Court case in which 
the following comment is found: 

The husband can nolonger moderately chastise his wife; nor... the 
master his servant or apprentice. Even the degrading cruelties 
of the naval service have been arrested, Why the person of the 
school boy ... should be less sacred in the eye of the law is not 
easily explained. Cooper v. McJunkin, 4 Ind, 290 (1853), 292-93. 
It has never been the case in the United States that no guidelines or 
restrictions have been placed on corporal punishment. However, it 
is clearly the case that the entire history of the practice of corporal 
punishment allows school systems and school administrators extreme 
discretion in deciding when, how, and to what extent corporal punish- 
ment will be used as a disciplinary measure, Only recently has there 
been widespread concern that the almost unlimited discretion given 
to the schools may in fact raise serious constitutional questions, 

The plaintiffs brought forth three counts. The first two were 

individual actions under 42 U.S.C. 1981-1988 with a jurisdictional 
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claim under 28 U.S.C. 1331 and 1343. The alleged violation was of 
the students' constitutional rights. The third count was a class 
action also brought under the same sections of the U.S. Code. The 
District Court disixrissed each of the three counts; the Appeal Court 
held that such a dismissal was in error, The Appeals Court reversed 
and remanded for curther proceedings. The Ingraham court defini- 
tively and briefly argues that government officials and employees 
can be sued as persons under 42 U.S.C. 1983. The specifics of the 
Ingraham case are so horrifying that the present author cannot bring 
himself to recount all of those. 
The experiences of individual students at Drew reveal the nature 
of the system of corporal punishment utilized at this educational 
institution. On October 6, 1970, a number of students, including 
fourteen year old James Ingraham, a named plaintiff, were slow 
in leaving the stage of the school auditorium when asked to do so 
by ateacher, Anumber of boys and girls involved in this incident 
were taken to the principal's office and paddled. James pro- 
tested, claiming he was innocent, and refused to be paddled. 
Willie J. Wright, I, the principal called for the assistance of 
Lemmie Deliford, the assistant principal in charge of adminis- 
tration, and Solomon Barnes, an assistant to the principal. 
Barnes and Deliford held James by his arms and legs and placed 
him, struggling, face down across a table. Wright administered 
at least twenty licks. After the paddling, Wright told James to 
wait outside his office--"he said if I move he was going to bust 
me on the side of my head"--, but James went home anyway. 

At home, James examined his injuries; according to him, his 
backside was "black and purple and it was tight andhot." ...James' 
mother took him to a local hospital, The examining doctor diag- 
nosed the cause of James' pain to be a "hematoma." "The area 
of pain was tender and large in size, and... the temperature of 
the skin area of the hematoma was above normal which is a sign 
of inflammation often associated with hematoma." The doctor 
prescribed pain pills, a laxative, sleeping pills and ice packs, and 
advised James to stay at home for at least a week.... A differ- 
ent doctor examined James on October 9 when he returned to the 
hospital for treatment and on October 14, This doctor pre- 
scribed James' injury as follows: "The patient's subjective signs 
of injury included a hematoma approximately six inches in di- 
ameter which was swollen, tender and purplish in color. Addi- 
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tionally, there was serousness or fluid oozing from the hema- 
toma." On October 14, eight days after the paddling, this doctor 
indicated that James should rest at home "for next 72 hours," 
James testified that it was painful even to lie on his back in the 
days following the paddling, and that he could not sit comfort- 
ably for about three weeks. Ingraham v. Wright, 498 F.2d.248 
(Sth Cir. 1974), 255-56. 
In this same section of its opinion, the Ingraham court suggests that 
school officials do have alternative means available for discipline 
problems, In a reference to this, the court refers to a 1972 Task 
Force report of the National Education Association which proposes 
"a Model Law Outlawing Corporal Punishment." The relevant section 


reads: 
Corporal Punishment of Pupils 


No person employed or engaged by any educational system within 
this state, whether public or private, shall inflict or cause to 
be inflicted corporal punishment or bodily pain upon a pupil at- 
tending any school or institution within such education systems; 
provided, however, that any such person may, within the scope 
of his employment, use and apply such amounts of physical re- 
straint as may be reasonable and necessary: 


1) to protect himself, the pupil or others from physical injury; 
2) to obtain possession of a weapon or other dangerous object 
upon the person or within the control of a pupil; 

3) to protect property from serious harm; and such physical re- 
straint shall not be construed to constitute corporal punishment 
or bodily pain within the meaning and intendment of this section, 
Every resolution, bylaw, rule, ordinance, or other act or author- 
ity permitting or authorizing corporal punishment or bodily pain 
to be inflicted upon a pupil attending a school or educational in- 
stitution shall be void. Ingraham v. Wright, 498 F.2d. 248, 264, 


This proposal of the NEA is clear, Unless there is a relatively 
immediate and direct threat towards another by means of physical 
injury or unless there is serious threat to property, no physical force 
can be used to restrain a student. In fact, corporal punishment is 
not the proper name tocover protection of self or others from physi- 
cal injury or to protect property from serious harm, As we men- 
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tioned at the beginning of this paper, it is not at all clear in many 
instances exactly what constitutes corporal punishment. The NEA 
Task Force proposal delineates insome detail what is and what is not 
included under the rubric corporal punishment, 

In turning to the issue of due process, it is an uncontestable fact 
agreed to by both parties in this particular case that: 

Corporal punishment in the public schools of Dade County, Flori- 

da, is a last resort means of discipline as an alternative to sus- 

pension or expulsion. Ingraham v. Wright, 498 F.2d.248, 267. 
Given this statement and looking at the Supreme Court's decision in 
Goss v. Lopez,~ it becomes apparent that some of the procedural 
requirements for corporal punishment, at least as administered in 
Dade County, Florida, should be relatively the same as those enun- 
ciated in Goss, It should be pointed out here that the Ingraham de- 
cision at the appeal level was handed down on July 29, 1974, and that 
the Goss decision followed approximately six months later, January 22, 
1975. Thus the Ingraham court was not aware of the Goss decision. 
However, the Ingraham court would surely be aware of the District 
Court ruling in the Goss case, Although the District Court's decision 
would not be controlling in the Ingraham case, it would surely be per- 
suasive, 

Presumably independently, the Ingraham court appears to have 
reached a conclusion similar not only to the one the District Court 
reached in the Goss case, but also to the one the Supreme Court ar- 
rived at in the same case, The Ingraham court quotes the District 
Court's finding: 

There is no published schedule of infractions for which corporal 
punishment is authorized, nor any formal procedural require- 
ments which must be observed before punishment may be admin- 
istered. in its conclusions of law, the district court stated 
that, 


The concept of due process is premised upon fairness and reason- 
ableness inlight of the totality of the circumstances then exist- 
ing. The due process limitation does not unduly confine officials 
who have the responsibility of governing. Whether the constitu- 
tion requires that a particular right obtain in a specific pro- 
ceeding depends upon a complexity of factors. 


It seems to this Court that if there is any good purpose to be 
served by corporal punishment in the schools, such purpose would 
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be long since passed if formal notice and hearing were required 
before a paddling. There has been no deprivation of 'due pro- 
cess.' Ingraham v. Wright, 498 F.2d.248, 267. 

However, the Ingraham court suggests the following: 
We agree with the district court that the full panoply of pro- 
cedures associated with the judicial process are not required in 
determining whether to administer corporal punishment. At the 
same time, due process demands that the procedures followed 
by school officials comport with fundamental fairness. Ingra- 
ham v. Wright, 498 F,2d.248, 267. 

Here the Ingraham court refers to Whatley v. Pike County Board of 

Education, N.D. Ga. 1971, No. 977: 
Where, as here, the pupil was to be promptly corrected for his 
transgressions, and long-term consequences stemmed only from 
his refusal to accept his punishment, the flexible elements of 
due process require only that the student know and understand 
the rule under which he is to be punished, and that in cases where 
there is doubt as tothe actual offender, further inquiry be made 
by the school officials concerned. Ingraham v. Wright, 498 F.2d. 
248, 267. 

The Ingraham court comments: 
If astudent must "know and understand" the rule under which he 
is to be punished, then clearly the school authorities must tell 
him before he is punished precisely what he has done which merits 
punishment, If the student concedes that he has engaged in mis- 
conduct, then all that remains is to determine whether corporal 
punishment is appropriate, and to determine the details of its 
administration. In Dade County, under Policy 5144, the principal 
or his administrative designee is responsible for making these 
decisions, Thus, these decisions are usually made by someone 
who was not directly involved in the circumstances surrounding 
the alleged misconduct. Ingraham v. Wright, 498 F.2d. 248, 
267-68. 

Continuing, the Ingraham court says: 
If the student claims that he is innocent of the conduct which 
merits punishment, school officials should make sufficient in- 
quiries to insure that, to the contrary, the student is guilty 
beyond any reasonable doubt. After all, once the student is cor- 
porally punished, no retraction of punishment is possible, This 
means that eyewitnesses should be questioned by the principal or 
his designee and the student should be allowed to call witnesses 
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in his own behalf, Also, the student should be allowed to respond 
to the witnesses against him, and in some cases he should be 
accorded an opportunity to ask them relevant questions, Of 
course, all of this may take place in an informal setting, and no 
formal rules of procedure or evidence need be followed. Ingra- 
ham v. Wright, 498 F, 2d. 268. 
This seems to be clearly in the spirit of the Goss decision and the 
Ingraham court held, not only that the punishment at at least one 
school in the Date County district violated the 8th Amendment pro- 
hibition against cruel and unusual punishment, but that it also vio- 
lated the 14th Amendment prohibition against denial of life, liberty, 
and property without due process, 

The next issue that the Ingraham court speaks to is the rights of 
parents and children to object to corporal punishment and the re- 
sponsibility of school officials in responding to such objections, The 
Ingraham court treads very lightly on this particular issue, but does 
make explicit reference to the Ware v. Estes? case. However, rather 
than affirm its agreement with the Ware decision, the Ingraham 
court suggests that it is not appropriate to try to resolve an issue 
of parental rights versus school rights. It remands this issue to the 
District Court to make findings of fact and conclusions of law in 
this aspect of the case. It becomes clear, at least to this author, 
that the Ingraham court's refusal to take Ware as controlling indi- 
cates that, upon remanding, the District Court may find that Ware 
not only was not controlling but should be rejected. 

The decision of the Court of Appeals was appealed to the same 
Fifth District Court but an appeals court now sitting en banc. This 
court affirmed the findings of the trial court~-granting a motion to 
dismiss because no basis could be found for constitutional relief, The 
U.S. Supreme Court granted certiorari on May 24, 1976, and limited 
the appeal to two questions: 

1. Does the infliction of severe corporal punishment upon public 

school students, absent notice of the charges for which punish- 

ment is to be inflicted and an opportunity to be heard, violate 
the due process clause of the Fourteenth Amendment ? 

2, Does the cruel and unusual punishment clause of the Eighth 

Amendment apply to the administration of discipline through 

severe corporal punishment inflicted by public school teachers 

and administrators upon public school children? Ingraham v. 

Wright, 425 US990 (1976) 990-91. 

The U. S, Supreme Court handed down its decision on Ingraham v. 
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Wright on April 19, 1977. By a5-4 vote, the Court reaffirmed the 
decision, the district court's decision to grant respondents' motion 
to dismiss the complaint. This U.S. Supreme Court decision there- 
fore also affirmed the en banc decision of the Fifth Circuit. 

Mr, Justice Powell, writing for the majority, argued that corporal 
punishment for students does not fall under the Eighth Amendment 
proscription of cruel and unusual punishment since the Eighth Amend- 
mentis limited to punishment for criminals. He further claims that 
the property interests of the students, although within the liberty 
interests of the Fourteenth Amendment, didnot require any additional 
due process safeguards (such as prior notice andhearing), since the 
Florida scheme affords students remedies at law if the corporal 
punishment was excessive and not done in good faith. 

Mr, Justice White, writing for the minority, argues that: 

If there are some punishments that are so barbaric that they 
may not be imposed for the commission of crimes, designated 
by our social system as the most thoroughly reprehensible acts 
an individual can commit, then a fortiori, similar punishments 
may not be imposed on persons for less culpable acts, such as 
breaches of school discipline. Thus, if it is constitutionally im- 
permissible to cut off someone's ear for the commission of 
murder, it must be unconstitutional to cut off a child's ear for 
being late toclass. Ingraham v. Wright, 45 United States Law 
Week 4364-4377, 4373. 

He reads the Eighth Amendment not to prohibit any corporal punish- 
ment but to prohibit corporal punishment "so severe as to be un- 
acceptable in a civilized society." 

Mr. Justice White also rejects the majority's position on the Four- 
teenth Amendment issue. The fact that students have a remedy under 
Florida law doesnot automatically eliminate constitutional questions 
of due process. He also points out that Florida law proscribes re- 
covery of damages for erroneous infliction of corporal punishment 
inflicted by a teacher "proceeding in utmost good faith...on the re- 
ports and advice of others,""Of course, the Florida law allows reme- 
dies ex post facto, The punishment has been inflicted before the due 
process safeguards can be used, He further claims that the due pro- 
cess safeguards required have already been given in Goss; viz., to 
give the student "notice of the charges against him and, if he denies 
them, an explanation of the evidence the authorities have and an op- 
portunity to present his side of the story." Mr, Justice Powell 
claims that such procedures would take "only a few minutes, " 
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Discipline is at best a tip of an iceberg and at best a symptom of 
a much deeper problem in our schools. Schools foster discipline 
problems. They encourage discipline problems. In fact, the very 
means of punishment that a school chooses to use in a discipline area 
creates more discipline problems. In the vernacular, it is a Catch- 
22 situation. 

There is a moral question that needs to be raised in the issue of 
corporal punishment. Namely, is violence ever morally permissible 
and, if it is permissible, under what conditions? This question is 
seldom if ever asked in either legal or educational circles. There is 
a significant moral question here and the fact that the question is 
not asked indicates, not that schools are immoral, but that they do 
not even begin to realize what a moral question is. The continued 
interest in moral education is ahealthy sign that perhaps some schools 
and some educators are becoming aware of the moral nature of the 
students. 

It should be pointed out that many national educational societies 
condemn or oppose corporal punishment, We have already referred 
to the National Education Association Task Force on Corporal Punish- 
ment through which the NEA opposes corporal punishment. The Na- 
tional PTA is also on record as opposing corporal punishment, as is 
Phi Delta Kappa. Unfortunately, these national organizations' oppo- 
sition has not led to local adoption of an anti-corporal punishment 
policy. We would hope that professional educators would realize the 
significant problems--legally and morally and pedagogically that are 
raised by using corporal punishment. Unfortunately, the record 
indicates that either they are not aware of such problems or they 
choose to ignore the problems. 

The literature on the subject of corporal punishment is exhaustive 
and exhausting. In our reading of the material available, it became 
overwhelmingly apparent that corporal punishment is unacceptable 
for a variety of reasons. We would hope that other educators and 
parents would reach the same conclusion. Weare not optimistic that 
they will. 
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Therefore, certain minimum procedures are required, viz. notice 
and hearing hope fully before the suspension or at worst shortly there- 
after, 

2ware v. Estes, 328 F.Supp.657 (N.D. Tex. 1971), The Ware 
court found that legal remedies were available for abuses or corporal 
punishment without raising constitutional questions. The Ware court 
dismissed plaintiff's action to restrain corporal punishment. 


SINCERITY AND FALSIFICATION: MASKS, FACES AND 
THE EXISTENTIAL PREDICAMENT 


Jay A. Knaack and Mary F. Rogers 


The disruptive conditions which accompanied the rise of a distinc- 
tively bourgeois, utilitarian culture in 19th century Europe evoked 
two chief sorts of intellectual reactions, today identified as exis- 
tentialism and sociologism., Confronted with massive technological 
and sociopolitical changes, scholars grappled with the task of devel- 
oping significant theories concerning both the social order and the 
meaning of individual existence, Among them was Emile Durkheim, 
the French sociologist. Inheritor of a positivistic sociology which 
emphasized "social"needs neglected within a culture oriented toward 
individualism and the politics of utility (Gouldner, 1971:91), Durk- 
heim stressed "collective consciousness" and the necessity of indi- 
vidual subservience to social expectations. In Durkheim's view the 
notion of social constraint 

. . . implies that collective ways of acting or thinking have a 
reality outside the individuals who, at every moment of time, 
conform to it. These ways of thinking and acting exist in their 
own right. The individual finds them completely formed, and he 
cannot evade or change them (1966[1895 ]:1xi). 
Durkheim argued that social solidarity constitutes an independent, 
objective reality which curbs tendencies toward egoism and social 
anomie, His notions can be contrasted, then, with the utilitarian 
view that individuals are isolated judges of their own feelings and 
wants, capable of calculating the benefits and costs of economic 
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transactions as well as moral obligations, It is ironic, however, that 
Durkheim ", ,. conceived of morality in away that was congruent with 
the bourgeois sentiment for the useful" (Gouldner, 1971:123). In fact, 
his major ideas appear to have buttressed the emergent bourgeois 
"call to order" which seemed to recommend an unthinking collective 
"individualism" (MacIntyre, 1974). 

Durkheim's work nonetheless revealed the shortsightedness of view- 
ing "self" apart from society. He tried to show the individual is 
totally dependent on others for stability, reinforcement, and mean- 
ing, thus bringing attention to some of the incongruities inherent in 
the emergent bourgeois culture, In this respect he confronted the 
"problem" of meaningfully integrating the individual and society. 
During his times his notion of "solidarity" was increasingly popular- 
ized as a means to a more meaningful mode of social integration, 
eventually among the "proletariat" as well as among the "bourgeoisie, " 

A quite different view was advanced by a number of intellectuals 
whose responses to the cultural changes of 19th century Europe fo- 
cused broadly on the question of the personal meaning of human exis- 
tence in a dislocated mass society, Prominent among those scholars 
were Bergson, Kierkegaard, and Nietzsche whose ideas constitute 
the foundations of 20th century existentialism. Their analyses into 
the ontological nature of human existence revealed, to them, the 
human capacity for freedom and choice whereby individuals could de- 
velop values and find meaning "beyond" prevailing social norms that 
were materialistic and calculative. They urged free, spontaneous 
and creative social relations rooted in individual moral responsibility 
rather than those based only upon economic individualism or economic 
collectivity. They opposed herd morality (Nietzsche), the social de- 
nial of life and creativity (Bergson), and shallow religious tokenism 
(Kierkegaard), They showed that certain culturally generated ideas 
about social life circumscribe the human capacity for freedom and 
thought. Bergson, Kierkegaard, and Nietzsche thus developed ana- 
lytical grounds for counterbalancing the essentially deterministic 
view of individuality propounded by social analysts like Durkheim 
(Tiryakian, 1962:154), as well as the simple hedonistic view of utili- 
tarianism. Nietzsche's notion of amor fati, for example, empha- 
sizes the transcendent capacity toaccept affirmatively one's destiny, 
and to overcome through creative will, one's "inauthentic social self" 
(Tiryakian, 1962:92), Underlying this perspective, then, is a moral 
dichotomy, namely the dichotomy between authenticity and inauthen- 
ticity. From this perspective, mindless subservience to sociocul- 
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tural expectations is viewed as a falsification (i.e., an expression 
of inauthenticity) likely to generate a sense of meaninglessness and 
futility. 

During the late 19th century, then, foundations were established 
for "sociologism" and "existentialism" (see Tiryakian, 1962); frame- 
works that have interpretive as well as moral import with reference 
to the human condition. Sociologism represents a pointedly determi- 
nistic view of that condition with emphasis on collective needs, social 
conditioning, control and external constraint. Existentialism repre- 
sents an antideterministic view which asserts the subjectivity of 
trust as well as the capacity of individuals totranscend sociocultural 
limits in order to exist meaningfully. The two viewpoints thus imply 
opposing positions regarding individual meaning and public order, 
Sociologistically inclined scholars imply that public order rests largely 
on routine conformity to commonplace, established expectations, 
which is viewed as typically sincere, Existentially inclined scholars, 
on the other hand, imply that the need for order in public life is real 
enough but that the routinized behavior sustaining such order can 
falsify lived reality. Individuals experience meaning and ultimately 
"truth" itself by transcending social expectations and limits. This 
was viewed as necessary for the freedom and moral autonomy required 
to support a voluntary social order where relations are not based 
solely upon collective necessity. According to the existentialists, 
people are not just creations of society, but creators and conveyers 
in their own right of values, ideals, and purposes. 

In this essay we maintain that both the sociologistic and existen- 
tialist perspectives represent extreme but complementary ideas, 
both of which are necessary for an insight into the social and moral 
tensions of modern society. We shall draw on two 20th century 
scholars to illustrate this, First we shall examine Jean-Paul Sartre's 
existentialist theory of falsification as the basis of modern public 
order, Then we shall turn to Erving Goffman, a contemporary soci- 
ologist, and his theory of role playing and role-distance. 

Jean-Paul Sartre has consistently maintained that "...nothing for- 
eign has decided what we feel, what we live, or what we are.... What 
happens to me happens through me" (1956:554), Sartre thus emphati- 
cally denies the reality of collective consciousness, viewing it asa 
rationalization for irresponsibility and denial of freedom. For Sartre 
individual consciousness, whichis both radically free and intrinsically 
purposive, is the fundamental reality and constitutes his main area 
of analysis. Consciousness is a transparent series of intentional 
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acts of awareness of something other than itself. While it grasps 
itself through objects, consciousness spontaneously transcends those 
objects, 

According to Sartre, consciousness organizes itself so as to be 
presented with two prejudgmental alternatives. Experience may be 
accepted as a freely constituted series of events, valuations and 
actions in which one's true self is revealed through patterns of be- 
havior and choice, This involves the apprehension that life is spon- 
taneous and free and that values and purposes imposed externally by 
the social order are not of one's own free creation. Thus the appre- 
hension of radical freedom is accompanied by the anguish of choosing 
to make one's own life--the existential predicament. The other al- 
ternative is to deny freedom. In the "inauthentic" mode, ‘conscious- 
ness attempts to flee the existential condition by seeking to objec- 
tify itself. It engages in "bad faith", a negation of freedom (1956: 
48), involving the belief that it is not free and that actions and 
emotions originate in the external social order. Because conscious- 
ness involves a basically rootless, irrational freedom, bad faith is a 
permanent possibility (Barrett, 1962:259-261). 

Sartre thus presents an alarming view of the human condition. Indi- 


viduals are viewed as always consciously but futilely attempting to 
flee from and deny both the apprehension of their radical freedom 
and their responsibility for their own thoughts and actions. In its 
flight from freedom, consciousness objectifies itself and others in 
order to gain adegree of felt security through conformity to be- 


havioral expectations. Consciousness therefore seeks to appropri- 
ate others like things in the world in an attempt to annihilate free- 
dom. But this remains only an attempt to avoid what cannot be 
avoided, namely the truth of the subjectivity of value and the reality 
of freedom. 

Yet, according to Sartre, consciousness simultaneously tries to 
escape this self entrapment since it is the very nature of conscious- 
ness to continually stand beyond itself, For example, persons might 
attempt escape by imagining that they are unique or somehow differ- 
ent from the impressions created by their actions. People thus at- 
tempt to put themselves significantly beyond the judgments of the 
social group by dissociating themselves from themselves, The up- 
shot of the Sartrean view is that individuals choose to entrap them- 
selves yet simultaneously struggle to escape that entrapment. Hence 
life becomes a meaningless flight, an endless and "useless" passion 
to be what one is not. 
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Sartre therefore maintains that in public life the ideal of sincerity 
is necessarily unattainable. In social roles (e.g., waiter) individuals 
are simultaneously both the person they think they are (meeting social 
expectations) and the person they are not (transcendent entity). Thus 
the individual offers only "representations" or masks in the process 
or role-playing, being only able to "play at being" the person connoted 
by the social role (1956:58-60), The individual offers "mere presen- 
tations" which ",,. await being constituted as graceful or uncouth, 
sincere or insincere..." by those others (1956:62), "What then is 
sincerity except a phenomenon of bad faith?" (1956:63) 

Sartre's treatment of the relationship between individuals rests 
on the notion that such relations ",..could not constitute an onto- 
logical structure of human reality" (1956:414), In fact, freedom 
demands that one must either transcend the other who objectifies 
one or be transcended by him, since "the essence of the relations 
between consciousnesses...is conflict" (1956:429), The reality of 
"we" is not, then, ",..asynthetic whole in the manner of the collec- 
tive consciousness of the sociologists" (1956:414), 

Sartre suggests that routine public behavior is typically a falsifi- 
cation since it represents, like the "public self", a legitimated es- 
cape or screen, from the vertigo of the monstrous spontaneity of 
consciousness. At both levels--the psychic and the social--there is 
typically a falsification, an identification and repudiation. Sartre 
uses his radical view of freedom to emphasize individual self-respon- 
sibility and to foster a critical self-conscious awareness that each 
person is ultimately responsible for perpetrating the acts and values 
of society, e.g., war, materialistic values, ideologically biased soci- 
ologies, etc., through participation as well as through an unwilling- 
ness to work for change, The question of authenticity then becomes 
a matter of strict personal liability for one's own choices, 

Erving Goffman is highly sensitive to the sociologistic traditions, 
yet he nonetheless achieves in his analyses of public life what is basi- 
cally an integrated view of two extremes, that of "role playing" 
falsification and "sincerity", Sartre's moral demand for authenticity 
is discovered to have a strong parallel in the sociological analysis of 
presentation of self through roles and analysis of the demand for 
role-distance, 

Goffman indicates that rules of conduct are fundamental to both 
corporate group life and definitions of selves (1974:343), Like Sartre, 
and Bergson, etc., Goffman realizes that in public life the individual 
finds a "ready-made me" (1961A:87-88) or "situated self" (1961A:97). 
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Since aperson acts in many different capacities over time, the indi- 
vidual might be regarded as a "kind of holding company" for a set of 
roles (1961A:90), The individual, though, is not merely a role player 
but must develop the capacity for shifting from one framework of 
social interaction to another. Like Sartre, Goffman claims indi- 
viduals always act so as to maintain distance from that with which 
they are supposed to be identified and so defend themselves against 
"social bondedness" (1961B:319), In fact, public life "... borrows only 
part of the individual" (1961A:86), typically demanding some ",.. visi- 
ble evidence that he has not wholly givenhimself up to the main focus 
of attention" (1963:60. The ends of both orderly public life and 
individuality are served by rules of conduct which promote and legiti- 
mate the expression of ",..something that is more embracing and 
enduring than the current ... role itself, something, in short, that 
is characteristic not of the role but of the person" (1974:573), Thus 
areas of self-determination and self-expression are necessary to 
exhibit the demeanor constitutive of public order. Public life, then, 
involves a mask and a face. Role playing and self-presentation re- 
semble what, Sartre calls "falsification"; yet the individual may be 
demanded to make an expression of ",..his personality, his charac- 
ter, his quality as a human being" (1974:293-294). 

However from Goffman's viewpoint roles are as much a bridge from 
one person to another as they are a set of pressures to present a 
self not fully congruent with one's subjectively experience "true" 
self. Indirect contrast to Sartre, Goffman's work suggests that 
selves emerge and remain rooted in social life and also that the roles 
through which selves peer (1974:298), can be and often are played 
"naturally" and "easefully" without the calculation and self-conscious- 
ness which characterize full-fledged falsification. Yet Goffman is 
pointedly sensitive to the demand that participants "fit in" (1963:11), 
while allowing that ",..one who is present can intentionally or unin- 
tentionally symbolize his character and attitudes (1967:114); i.e., 
people can present themselves in a calculated purposeful manner 
(Sartre's falsification) or in amanner simply expressive of what they 
"know" themselves to be at the time (sincerity), Since the human 
condition is such that some measure of fatefulness is always a possi- 
bility (1967:164,170), both elements--the falsified and the sincere, 
masks and naked faces--inevitably occur in public life. In other 
words, "taking care is a constant condition of being" (1967:175), the 
sincere and the false inhere in public life as people attempt to take 
care of both themselves and the self exposed to others in public life. 
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Conformity protects the identities shared in public life; resistance 
to social expectations promotes selfhood, insures adaptability on the 
part of individuals, and creates the richly variably ambience which 
renders public life distinct from scripted performances. Sincerity, 
then, involves an easeful, non-reflective expression of trans-situ- 
ational identity and falsification involves a reluctant, self-conscious 
conformity to normative constraints, 

In conclusion, Goffman's works point not only to the rule-governed 
character of life and the individual's need to be a socially acceptable 
and meaningful entity, but also to the existentialist impulses which 
underlie a peculiarly modernneed to maintain personal identity through 
shifting social frames and the capacity to be oneself apart from 
rigidity, conformity, and even apart from a calculative utilitarian 
self-consciousness. 

Now, if we compare Goffman and Sartre we find certain parallel 
conclusions can be reached that are relevant to those who believe 
there should be amore meaningful integration of individual and social 
life. We find, first of all, two different perspectives on what is 
essentially the same phenomenon: for Sartre a radical freedom in- 
forms all action; for Goffman personal autonomy appears to be a re- 
sult of social demands, This seems to be a largely formal dispute 
over the nature of and capacity for freedom. What is important for 
our purposes here is that the capacity for role-playing and for main- 
taining distance can evidently be socially encouraged and discouraged. 
Since neither postulate an "inner" direction of a person's actions, 
and both purport to view persons in situations, it is not surprising 
that parallel conclusions result. 

If we suppose a "person" represents acontinuous preserved pattern 
of action (whether by choice or social pressure) there occurs a need 
to maintain "distance" and to act in various roles, Furthermore, 
people can learn to use or manipulate these capacities, e.g., to pro- 
tect one another's social identities or to appear to be their "own" 
person, Therefore, roles can represent bridges between persons, 
but they can also lead to false expectations and dishonest relation- 
ships. Sartre's repudiation of role-playing is actually a dramatic 
way of calling attention to this manipulative aspect. For Sartre, 
the real goal of life is "...a synthetic fusion of the in-itself with 
the for-itself" (1956:626). In other words, the predicament of an- 
guished solitary choice-making may be viewed as a dramatic way of 
claiming that people should be able to live and work honestly and ease- 
fully with one another as self-responsible persons and thus be more 
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fully human. If social roles and values become excessively rigid, this 
can be inimical to moral autonomy, thus posing a threat to individual 
and political freedom. On the other hand, Sociology teaches that a 
purely negativistic reaction to role-playing or a merely calculative 
concern for others can result in forms of entrapment, discontent 
and a loss of social values and interpersonal relations that make life 
worth living. 

This suggests that twentieth century life, in Sartre and Goffman's 
analysis, consists in a tension between the demands of autonomy and 
social conformity. Social relations therefore can be highly self-con- 
scious, ill-defined and short-lived. In our own times, for example, 
wide spread political and social apathy is perceived to be a direct 
result of individuals being unable to identify themselves with societal 
concepts and the values of positive social participation. Neverthe- 
less, the task of conceiving of a more meaningful way of integrating 
individuals with society has been prepared by Sartre's and Goffman's 
complementary insights, "Society" would seem to require a modicum 
of stable role-playing but also personal and moral autonomy. People 
in turn may require a social environment that fosters the capacity 
for freedom and meaningful participation, The tension between the 
demands for autonomy and conformity may actually produce richer 
personalities and social relations, as well as adaptive individuals de- 
manded by modern economic life and moral complexities. Such seem- 
ingly "moral" conclusions may not satisfy some contemporary soci- 
ologists or phenomenologists who maintain their task isnot to recom- 
mend but to only describe. Nevertheless, both disciplines arose in 
response to the need to understand and give meaning and coherence 
to modern social life, and therefore cannot but have moral import. 
The fact that people do often tend to identify freedom (and personal 
worth) with increased possibilities for calculating advantages, serves 
as a point of contrast for a type of freedom where social relations 
are marked by honesty and authenticity. 
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HOLDERLIN'S APOCALYPTIC VISION 
A, M. Frazier 


What is soremarkable about Holderlin's poetic prophecies are that 
they are timeless in avery literal sense. To be sure, all of his crea- 
tive work was completed in just a few short years at the turn of the 
19th century. Moreover, the enthusiasms that sparked his major 
themes bespeak the fact that he was, intensely, a man of his age. 
But Holderlin's existence as aromantic should not obscure the equally - 
significant fact that he was untimely, that he could not reconcile 
himself to the life and culture of 19th century Western Europe. In- 
deed, the only serious effort that he made to accommodate himself 
to his given world was to seek to regenerate, through his poetic 
imagination, the vision and the reality of a supermundane unity that 
once was and, in the future, might yet come again. 

Because of his untimeliness, the scope of his poetic vision encom- 
passed the most ancient past, the classical civilization of the Greeks; 
the present, a world Holderlin experienced as abandoned by the "gods" 
and sinking more deeply into the darkness of the twilight of the gods-- 
all the while oblivious of its condition; and the future, the promise 
of a resurrection and renewal of man and culture by a new epiphany 
of divine powers, 
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It was against this landscape that Holderlin's poetic mission took 
ishape, troubled by an historical sense which denied the poet any clear 
identity with any period of time, past, present, or future. Longing 
for the symmetry and harmony of the classical Greek world, but in- 
extricably closed off from any participation in that world, Holderlin 
wandered through his modern age a perpetual pilgrim in quest of a 
world that had long since falled into decay, Perhaps it was his very 
homelessness in both the physical and spiritual sense which provided 
him the basis for his view of the rise and fall of Western culture. 
To experience himself as without any fixed place in which to abide or 
any concrete time in which to endure permitted the poet in him to 
take up the posture which Plato defined as the genuine philosophical 
perspective, to be the "spectator of all time and all existence," 

A powerful play of inspiration and ecstacy condemned Holderlin to 
grope blindly and ineffectively in the everyday world. Yet almost as 
a compensation, the muse gave him a depth of insight into his own 
age and its failings that stands in ironic contrast to his pathetic 
efforts to adjust himself in a practical way to his world, His poetry 
became a refuge from the desolate and alien world that it exposed 
and which it eventually transubstantiated. He remarks in one of his 
letters that "awakening from enthusiasm and inspiration is spiritual 
death." In his most profound poetry, he poeticizes out of the pres- 
ent, about the past, and towards the future. While this simple for- 
mula is not nearly adequate to the genius of his poetry, it can begin 
to unfold some of the pervasive themes of his works. It yields some 
crucial insights into Holderlin's great elegy "Bread and Wine", which 
is the key to Holderlin's apocalyptic vision. 

"Bread and Wine" opens with an idyllic vision of a small village 
gradually winding down its affairs as the day draws toaclose, The 
bucolic opening of this poem portends nothing ominous or unusual for 
the human community: 

The town around is hushed, the little street 
in the lamplight quietens and the twinkling wagons 
rumble away. People filled with the joys of the 
day go home to their rest, pensive heads are 
content to be weighing profit and loss under a 
homely roof; and emptied of flowers and grapes 
the market, busy before, rests from manual toil. 
As night falls peacefully and serenely over his human community we 
are not given even the slightest hint that the present age lives ina 
period of "sacred night." We only learn later in the poem that God 
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has "averted his face from the world" and that our present situation 
is a "darkness in which godless humanity dwells." But how can the 
human world be so completely oblivious to its own desolation? How 
canmenhave the consciousness of their simple joys and the contented 
assurance of the meaningfulness of their activities, while increas- 
ingly the "night" of civilization deepens and the last remaining ves- 
tiges of light grow more obscure? The idyllic peace of this opening 
vision must, therefore, be radically ruptured if we are to achieve a 
more penetrating comprehension of the present. In "drunken rap- 
ture," the poet speaks the word that opens before us the abyss of 
the present. 

Holderlin accomplishes this transvaluation of the present by widen- 
ing it in a striking fashion. He reminds us of a destiny that once 
was ours and that was more intensely human because it had been 
touched by divine agencies, By a "remembrance" that Holderlin calls 
"holy," the poet recovers an image of atime past whenhuman destiny 
was inextricably tied to the presence of the gods and when the mea- 
sure which applied to human achievement, and human aspiration, 
stretched humanity to the very limits of its potential. Thus, we 
begin to learn that we cannot authentically grasp our present until 
we remember what humanity was and until we renew our dreams of 
what humanity may yet become. 5So long as our past is hidden from 
us, so long as it is lost, we cannot take full possession of our pres- 
ent and find our way towards an authentic human future. 

Rilke once wrote that "the way forward is the way back." So 
Holderlin invites us to set our feet upon the path to the future, by 
recalling the glories of the past! 

So come to the Isthmus, come where the ocean 

below Parnassus murmurs and sparkling snow 

mantles the Delphic rocks. Come to the slopes 

of Olympus and up to the peak of Kithairon.. . 

The god approaches from there, and points back, 

showing the way. 
The God points back, exhibiting the harmony of the classical Greek 
world and its inspirational core, but in so doing, "shows the way" not 
simply backward, but also forward beyond the “holy night" of our 
present world. But if, by a flight of poetic imagination, we journey 
backward to the "holy" land of Greece, what do we find?--the thrones 
of the gods thrown down, the temples indisorder, the songs silenced, 
and the feet stilled. "Delphi sleeps," now, but once the land re- 
sounded with humans enthralled to the divine presences. Men were 
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not content, in those ancient days, until they made their own selves 
monuments to the gods they encountered. As Holderlin puts it: 

Therefore to stand in the holy presence aright 

and with dignity, peoples join and arise in 

glorious orders, linked level to level; beautiful 

temples and cities they build, solid and noble, 

which tower from the shore to the sea. 
The poet here remembers a communion between divine powers and 
mortals that unleashed a powerful flowering of culture; indeed was 
the genesis of culture. It became that genesis by deeply tapping the 
primal resources of human creativity. 

We recognize in these lines, of course, an idealized memory of a 
"goldenage" in the past, but, aware of the human penchant for self- 
deception, Holderlin does not permit us to linger long in that re- 
assuring dream. He brings us back rudely to our present circum- 
stances with the reminder that we have come "too late" to this 
"holy land." 

The gods are alive, Yes, but yonder, up there, 

in another world overhead. 
The gods have forsaken our world and as we slip deeper into "sacred 
night" we lapse into a fateful forgetfulness of what was and what 
can be. We forfeit what is rightfully our heritage, what is a proper 
measure of human worth and accomplishment, and are satisfied to 
weigh the profit and the loss in our lives by the most trivial, secular 
standards. 

And so, finding no refuge in the past, the poet is thrown back upon 
himself, and must confront that question towards the raising of which 
the whole poem has moved: "What then is the mission of the poet in 
desolate times?" Immediately comes the answer: 

they are like the sacred priests of the wind god, who 

from country to country traveled in sacred night. 
Dionysus, the wine god, was for Holderlin the symbol of that pro- 
creative force of life which had shocked the Greek world out of its 
complacency and convention and roused. it to ecstatic dance and song. 
The poet, hence, will be a contemporary equivalent of Dionysus, as 
Holderlin puts it, an "angel of our time," for it is by the poet's 
ministrations alone that we may be restored to our innate, but aban- 
doned, capacity for "seeing" the divine, and for living in the pres- 
ence of the gods, The poet must recall us to what we have forgotten 
in our being lost in the world and its everydayness. In the sacred 
night, the poet inherits the holy trust tosing new songs and, in that 
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singing, to renew our ability to perceive the vestiges of the gods 
who have fled from our times. 

In characterizing the poet's vocation as both a revolutionary and a 
redemptive agency, Holderlin seems intent upon distinguishing the 
trust and function of the poet, from other human agencies which 
might lay claim to comparable functions of restoration. 

Not the thing that is man's care and skill, 
Inside a house or underneath the sky, 
Though a man fends and feeds more nobly than 
animals do. 
No, it is not conventional wisdom, pragmatic intelligence, or tech- 
nological prowess ("controlling knowledge" as Tillich calls it) that 
offer hope for our condition, 
Too long all things divine have been put to 
use, Heavenly Powers trifled away, mercies 
squandered for sport, a generation of schemers... 
presumes . . . to know daylight and the thunderer, 
all these the telescope scans and quantifies 
and names with names the heavens' stars. 
In Holderlin's judgment, our age has given itself up to worship of 
the Moloch of technological control and scientific understanding. 
Our thirst for power over nature and ourselves has exceeded human 
limits, but by increasing our control we do not thereby create a uni- 
fied culture, or create aworld that is genuinely habitable by humans. 
By the power of technology and science we cannot diminish the dark- 
ness that is settling over our world. 
Power expands but cannot suborn heaven. 

The gods whohave fled our world will return in their own good time, 
Holderlin declares, but in the meanwhile we are left with two great 
gifts which can remind us of the absent dieties, First there is bread 
which is earth-born yet bears the "blessings" of heavenly light. 
Second, there is wine whose magic brings consolation to some, but 
to others its drunken powers bring the rapture that puts them in 
mind of the gods. Strangely, these are the gifts of Dionysus-- 
Christ, a diety created in the heat of Holderlin's poetic imagination 
and bearing qualities akin to both religious figures. 

In the final analysis, perhaps we are already too much children of 
"sacred night" to be able to credit the lofty claims of Holderlin. 
We, namers of the stars, believe that there is a name for every- 
thing--a class wherein each simple thing can find its rightful place 
and thereby its familial bonds of relation to all of its cousins in an 
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all too nameable universe. As Nietzsche says, a little poison at 
night is enough to soothe, at least temporarily, the bad dreams of 
our days and nights. Holderlin will not permit us, however, so easy 
an escape. He reminds us: 

Error can help, like sleep, night and distress 

give strength, Till heroes enough have grown, 

in this obdurate cradle, tostature, and hearts, 

as once, have astrength matching the heavenly 

Powers, Then they will come with thunder! 

In the meanwhile, we live in the "sacred night" which the Father uses 

to veil our eyes so that we might not perish in desolate times. 


VALUES CLARIFICATION IN THE SCHOOL CURRICULUM 
Marlow Ediger 


There are diverse dilemma situations in society. Dilemma situa- 
tions are those in which precise answers or hypothesis are not avail- 
able pertaining to questions and problems in society. A perennial 
problem, among others, pertains to identifying and attempting to 
develop conscientious solutions pertaining to problematic situations 
in the war versus peace dilemma on the world scene. Thus, pupils in 
the school-class setting with adequate readiness and teacher guidance 
may identify relevant problems as well as related hypotheses per- 
taining to the solving of conflict between and among nations, 


War as a Solution to Conflict 

Selected individuals and groups in society recommend a promilitary 
solution to conflict in the world areas, They, in many situations, 
may recommend direct United States military involvement and/or 
strong moral support for a particular nation involved in a combatant 
situation with another country or countries, Reasons given for this 
approach in solving conflict include the following: 

1, we need to protect our (the United States) interests abroad. 

2. allies need to be supported against enemy nations, 
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3. we need to fight for our (the United States) freedom. 

4, friendly nations will fall (domino theory)unless we support them 
militarily and/or emotionally. 

5. we may be fighting the enemy or enemies on our shores unlesS 
they are stopped in southeast Asia and other areas in the world. 

6. weare aChristian nation and must defeat atheistic communism, 

7. fighting for our rights has made this nation (the United States) 
great. 

8. we are a powerful nation. Enemy nations should not be per- 
mitted to push us around. 

9. to fight for one's country is the ultimate in being patriotic. 

10. the free world is depending upon the United States for military 
leadership. 

The above named criteria for resolving conflict on the international 
scene emphasizes, among other concepts, increased spending for 
military preparedness, universal draft of young people into military 
service, and patriotic symbols and ideals. Feelings of nationalism 
then become relevant in American society. 


Peaceful Efforts as a Solution to Conflict 

There are selected groups in the United States who have a long 
history pertaining to nonparticipation in military endeavors as a 
means of resolving conflict between and among nations. Diverse 
Mennonite sects come in the category of desiring and emphasizing 
peaceful means of reducing tension and strife, In the June 15, 1978 
issue of the Mennonite Weekly Review,“ a Mennonite farmer from 
Kansas was pictured as one of seven individuals who had accompanied 
a shipment of wheat to Vietnam. The grain shipment was sponsored 
by Church World Service and the Mennonite Central Committee, The 
Kansas Farmer (Harvey Schmidt) stated that selected people had 
asked if he is not strengthening the communist interests so they 
can destroy us. Schmidt quotes the Bible saying, "If your enemy is 
hungry, feed him." "And I don't even consider the Vietnamese my 
enemies. I have no hesitancy t> feed anyone, communist or not, I 
went with the intent of feeding the hungry and to be part of the 
hungry and to be part of the reconciliation between the U.S. and the 
people of Vietnam," Schmidt goes on to say that "American compa- 
nies are eager to trade with Vietnam...but the United States govern- 
ment maintains an embargo on trade with that country." 

Mennonite culture, in general, would agree that if an enemy or 
friend is hungry, the person should be fed. Mennonites, as a whole, 
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may well emphasize that enemy countries of the United States are 
not necessarily their personal enemies. They might believe literally 
"Love your enemies..." from the Sermon on the Mount (Matthew 5-7). 

The majority of individuals in American society, no doubt, would 
come somewhere in between two opposing points of view on acontiuum- 
war versus peace--in resolving conflict between and among nations. 


Other Dilemma Situations 

There are numerous other situations in any society or subculture 
which need resolving or synthesizing. Specific values are involved in 
offering hypotheses pertaining to problematic situations such as the 
following: 

1, punishment for crimes committed versus rehabilitation at- 
tempts. 

2. abortion versus right to life philosophy. 

3. closed versus open shops in the labor arena. 

4. lower rates of inflation as compared to more full employment 
opportunities in the United States. 

5, taxing people based on income versus tax incentives (reduction 
in income tax paid) for selected groups to encourage business inter- 
ests. 

6. paying more equitable salaries for services performed to 
teachers, farmers, migrant workers, and diverse minority groups 
in society ascompared to actors, actresses, television personalities, 
and administrators in the business world. 

7. national health insurance as compared to individuals providing 
for their own health insurance needs. 
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SKINNER REVISITED; OR "WHAT'S A NICE GUY LIKE YOU 
DOING IN A THEORY LIKE THIS?" 


Robert R. Reilly 


The best known American psychologist, B.F. Skinner, began his 
career most unobtrusively as a student at Harvard University in the 
late 1920s, Psychology was still struggling to escape from philosophy 
and establish its credentials as a science, and the world was little 
aware of the great behaviorist revolt. The earliest pioneers of 
modern experimental psychology--Wundt, Pavlov, Thorndike, Watson 
--were in their prime, and to look at Psychology in America at that 
time is analogous to looking at flying at the time of the Wright 
brothers or automobiles prior to Henry Ford. 

Today, only fifty years after those student days described above, 
Skinner has become the most renowned of living American psycholo- 
gists (according to an APA survey) and terms such as operant condi- 
tioning, behavior modification, positive reinforcement, teaching 
machines and programmed instruction have, like Spiro Agnew, become 
almost household words, It seems fitting to examine the point of 
view of this man who has made such a remarkable impression and to 
interpret this in relation to the present state of our society. 


Skinner's Theory in Brief 

In order to avoid accusations of misinterpreting his theory, a large 
part of this paper will consist of direct quotes from Skinner's writing. 
Before going into the parade of quotes, let me outline the basic 
points in Skinner's theory. Skinner argues that: 

1. People, as well as other organisms, do whatever pays off or 
gets results and avoid doing whatever does not pay off or is painful. 
This payoff takes place following behavior, in the form of (a) positive 
reinforcement (the addition of something positive), (b) negative re- 
inforcement (the escape from or avoidance of something painful), or 
(c) punishment (the addition of something painful). 

2. People will increasingly do whatever pays off and stop doing 
whatever does not pay off. This is, in fact, the only real motiva- 
tion for all behavior. — 


Professor Reilly is in the Educational Foundations Program at the 
University of Arkansas. He is currently writing a textbook on Edu- 
cational Psychology from the Cognitive-Humanistic point of view. 
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3. Behavior, therefore, can be controlled simply by controlling 
the results. In fact, it is controlled by its results all the time, 
whether or not anyone consciously attempts to control it. 

4, There is no need to talk about motives, purposes, feelings, 
attitudes, readiness, etc. Predicting and controlling behavior is 
strictly a technological problem. 

5. We have the data available for handling this technological prob- 
lem, if we would only use it. The process goes something like this: 

a. Identify the target behaviors. 

b. Measure existing behavior and establish a baseline. 

c. Identify potential reinforcers. 

d. Decide on an appropriate reinforcement schedule. 

e. Shape behavior step by step by controlling its consequences. 
Reinforce successive approximations and ignore anything else. 

f£. Check for progress by measuring and comparing to baseline 
measures, 


g. To get really scientific, put it all in a machine and sit back 
and watch, 


Now let us look at some direct quotes to see how Skinner extends 


this basic model to all of life. 


The Nature of Man 

Skinner sees man as a passive, reacting being, and the environment 
as the source of behavior, 

That a man's behavior owes something to antecedent events 
and that the environment is a more promising point of attack 
than man himself has long been recognized.... The evidence for 
a crude environmentalism is clear enough. Regardless of any 
normal genetic endowment, an organism will range between 
vigorous activity and complete quiescence depending upon the 
schedules on which it has been reinforced, The explanation shifts 
from a trait of character to an environmental history of rein- 
forcement, It is the environment which acts upon the perceiving 
person, not the perceiving person who acts upon the environ- 
ment.... 

In addition to being a result of his "past history of reinforcement, " 
man is also a creature that can be understood without concern for 
his awareness, thoughts or perceptions. 

What is called methodological behaviorism limits itself to 
what can be publicly observed; mental processes may exist, but 
they are ruled out of scientific consideration by their nature.... 
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If our understanding of contingencies of reinforcement is not 
sufficient to explain all kinds of thinking, we must remember 
that the appeal to mind explains nothing at all. 
Everything man is--socially, morally, emotionally, intellectually-- 
is explained by environment. 

Man is not a moral animal in the sense of possessing a special 
trait or virtue; he has built a kind of social environment which 
induces him to behave in moral ways.... It is the nature of an 
experimental analysis of human behavior that it should strip 
away the functions previously assigned to autonomous man and 
transfer them one by one to the controlling environment. 

Skinner insists that it is not man that is being abolished, but only 
our naive and inaccurate perception of self-determination: 

The picture which emerges from a scientific analysis is not of 
a body with a person inside, but of a body which is a person in 
the sense that it displays a complex repertoire of behavior.... 
A scientific analysis of behavior dispossesses autonomous man 
and turns the control he has been said to exert over to the en- 
vironment.... His abolition has long been overdue. 


The Literature of Freedom and Dignity 

Since all behavior is caused by its results, a concept of freedom 
serves only to stand in the way of progress because it condemns all 
attempts to control behavior. 

Were it not for the unwarranted generalization that all con- 
trol is wrong, we should deal with the social environment as 
simply as we deal with the nonsocial.... Many social practices 
essential to the welfare of the species involve the control of 
one person by another, and no one can suppress them who has 
any concern for human achievements. The problem is to free 
men, not from control, but from certain kinds of control. 

(One is reminded of Rousseau's comments about Emile that "Let 
the child believe that he is always in control, though it is always you 
who really controls, There is no subjugation so perfect as that which 
keeps the appearance of freedom, for in that way one captures vo- 
lition itself, ") 

Skinner believes that dignity 

is really a concept based on the admiration of those behaviors 
whose antecedents we don't understand. Any evidence that a 
person's behavior may be attributed to external circumstances 
seems to threaten his dignity or worth. We are not inclined to 
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give a person credit for achievements which are in fact due to 
forces over which he has no control.... We admire people to 
the extent that we cannot explain what they do, 
With the naive and inaccurate concepts of freedom and dignity out 
of the way, 
It should be possible to design a world in which behavior likely 
to be punished seldom or never occurs, We try to design such a 
world for those who cannot solve the problem of punishment for 
themselves, such as babies, retardates, or psychotics, and if it 
could be done for everyone, much time and energy would be saved. 
(One pictures yet another government regulatory agency similar to 
FDA, EPA, FCC, or HUD, but this one protecting us all from our 
own misbehavior, ) 
"Under a perfect system," Skinner goes on, "no one needs good- 
ness," 


Cause and Effect, Physicalism, and Technology 

Let us take a closer look at how cause and effect are in a sense 
reversed by Skinner, and how means and ends are merged, how every- 
thing is tied directly to physical, observable events. 

We can follow the path taken by physics and biology by turning 
directly to the relation between behavior and the environment 
and neglecting supposed mediating states of mind.... The en- 
vironment not only prods or lashes, it selects. Its role is,simi- 
lar to that in natural selection, though on a very different time 
scale,... Behavior is shaped and maintained by its consequences. 

Skinner prefers to see the consequences of behavior, and the de- 
livery of those consequences, automated as much as possible, thus 
avoiding human error, 

One of the advantages in being dependent on things rather than 
on other people is that the time and energy of other people are 
saved, Another important advantage is that the contingencies 
which involve things are more precise and shape more useful be- 
havior than contingencies arranged by other people. These are 
important advantages, and a world in which all behavior is de- 
pendent on things is an attractive prospect, 

Skinner feels it is high time we acknowledged the facts about cause 
and effect in relation to people, 

Intelligent people no longer believe that men are possessed by 
demons, but human behavior is still commonly attributed to in- 
dwelling agents. A juvenile delinquent is said, for example, to 
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be suffering from a disturbed personality... (just as) Aristotle 
argued that a falling body accelerated because it grew more jubi- 
lant as it found itself nearer home.... Behavior is shaped and 
maintained by its consequences, Once this fact is recognized, 
we can formulate the interaction between organism and environ- 
ment in a much more comprehensive way.... As we learn more 
about the effects of the environment, we have less reason to 
attribute any part of human behavior to an autonomous control- 
ling agent. 


Values and Morality 
Skinner's analysis of values is exceedingly simple and clearcut. 

Good things are positive reinforcers, The things we call bad... 
are all negative reinforcers.... When we say that a value judg- 
ment is a matter not of fact but of how someone feels about a 
fact, we are simply distinguishing between a thing and its rein- 
forcing effect. To make a value judgment by calling something 
good or bad is to classify it in terms of reinforcing effects. 

Good and bad are labels used by man, but the labels come from ex- 
perience, and specifically from the feedback following our behavior, 

Epicurus was not quite right: pleasure is not the ultimate 
good, pain the ultimate evil; the only good things are positive 
reinforcers, and the only bad things are negative reinforcers.... 
The behaviors classified as good or bad and right or wrong are 
not due to goodness or badness, or a good or bad character, or 
knowledge of right and wrong; they are due to contingencies in- 
volving a great variety of reinforcers, including the generalized 
verbal reinforcers of "Good!" "Bad!" "Right!" "Wrong!" 

This definition of values extends to all social institutions, also 
defined in conditioning terms, 

A religious agency is aspecial form of government under which 
"good" and "bad" become "pious" and "sinful". Contingencies in- 
volving positive and negative reinforcers, often of the most ex- 
treme sort, are codified--for example, as commandments--and 
maintained by specialists, usually with the support of ceremonies, 
rituals, and stories, A person does not support a religion because 
he is devout; he supports it because of the contingencies arranged 
by the religious agency.... If citizens are not law-abiding, it is 
not because they are scofflaws or criminals but because law en- 
forcement has grown lax; the problem can be solved by refusing 
to suspend or abridge sentences, by increasing the police force, 
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and by passing stronger laws, 
(One wonders, then, why anyone is law abiding, since the probabilities 
of being caught and/or punished are slight. However, Skinner can 
also point to "automatic aversive stimuli" in the form of pangs of 
conscience, ) 
The same basic idea is extended to the culture as a whole, and such 
diverse aspects as language, religion, altruism, success, etc, 

A child is born a member of the human species, with a genetic 
endowment showing many idiosyncratic features, and he begins 
at once to acquire a repertoire of behavior under the contingen- 
cies of reinforcement to which he is exposed as an individual. 
Most of these contingencies are arranged by other people. They 
are, in fact, what is called a culture.... The social contingen- 
cies, or the behaviors they generate, are the "ideas" of a cul- 
ture; the reinforcers that appear in the contingencies are its 
"values",... What a given group of people calls good is a fact: 
it is what members of the group find reinforcing as the result 
of their genetic endowment and the natural and social contingen- 
cies to which they have been exposed.... The Christian notion 
of life after death may have grown out of the social reinforce- 
ment of those who suffer for their religion while still alive. 
Heaven is portrayed as a collection of positive reinforcers and 
hell as a collection of negative, although they are contingent 
upon behavior executed before death. 


Skinner as the Darwin of Psychology 
We come finally to perhaps the most ambitious interpretation of 
Skinner's viewpoint, the thought that he is the "Darwin of Psychol- 


ogy." Such a notion is implicit, and even sometimes explicit, in his 


writings, e.g., 

The fact that a culture may survive or perish suggests a kind 
of evolution, and a parallel with the evolution of species has, of 
course, often been pointed out. A culture corresponds toa 
species, We describe it by listing many of its practices, as we 
describe a species by listing many of its anatomical features. 
Two or more cultures may share a practice, as two or more 
species may share an anatomical feature. The practices of a 
culture, like the characteristics of a species, are carried by its 
members, who transmit them to other members.... A culture, 
like aspecies, is selected by its adaptation to anenvironment.... 
New practices correspond to genetic mutations.... 
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Although the parallel between biological and cultural evolution 
falters at the point of transmissibility, the notion of cultural 
evolution remains useful. New practices arise, and they tend to 
be transmitted if they contribute to the survival of those who 
practice them. We can in fact trace the evolution of a culture 
more clearly than the evolution of a species, since the essential 
conditions are observed rather than inferred and can often be 
directly manipulated.... A culture evolves when new practices 
further the survival of those who practice them, 

Just who controls all of this doesn't seem to concern Skinner, who 
says it will all evolve for the good of the community or the society, 
and that any attempt at dictatorial behavior would simply not be re- 
inforced, (This does not allay any of my fears, however, because it 
sounds so much like the authoritarian leader, principal, dean, or 
president saying "But it's for the good of the college" as he proceeds 
in autocratic fashion. Have you ever heard a leader say that he was 
operating "For the bad of the college (group) (community) (country)? 

Thus, just as with the basic ingredients of reinforcement and pun- 
ishment being defined by their results, the principle of the "survival 
of the fittest" is applied to the development of a culture. The en- 


vironment selects those "fit" behaviors and reinforces them, and 
these are then passed on to others even including new generations. 
Skinner optimistically concludes that "We have not yet seen what 
man can make of man," 


Behaviorism as a Symptom of Modern Materialism 

B. F. Skinner is often blamed for the evils of modern life, his 
theory seen as a cause. For example, Joseph Wood Krutch objects to 
"automatic goodness," the scarcely believable position of a "proto- 
moderr," and T.S, Eliot expresses contempt for "systems so per- 
fect that no one will need to be good." Matson claims that "the 
enipirical behavioral scientist denies, if only by implication, that a 
unique being called man exists," C. S. Lewis states bluntly "Man is 
being abolished," and an anonymous editor in the London Times pro- 
claims "Philosophers and psychologists alike have eroded all our old 
assumptions of free will and moral responsibility." 

I believe the critics, just like Skinner himself, have cause and 
effect reversed, A theory such as Skinner's is seen more accurately, 
Ibelieve, as asymptom of modern life, aneffect rather than acause. 
Let us briefly examine some of the underlying themes and examples 
of modern materialism that are illustrated by Skinner's point of view. 
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1, The idea that winning is everything, the only thing, the ulti- 
mate criterion, the goal of the game, and that anything goes so long 
as it wins, 

2. The "Look Out for Number One," pragmatic, everything for a 
price, what's in it for me philosophy extended to friendship, love, 
all aspects of life. 

3. The "Who's Number One" phenomenon extended to all human 
endeavors and achievements. 

4. The obsession with numerical criteria as the ultimate measure 
of all things. 

5. Judgment of personal worth strictly by occupation, income, 
degrees, neighborhood, possessions, etc. 

6. All things in life are means to ends--the end justifies the 
means--wasting time is bad--constructive use of leisure--education 
must be practical--ali behavior must make sense. 

7. Values and morals as strictly relative--situational determin- 
ism--social determinism, 

8. Immediate participatory democracy, government by lobby, ob- 
session with opinion polls, one-issue voting. 

9. The "me generation," pamper yourself, immediate pleasure, 
hedonistic implications of most advertising. 

10. The fascination with machines, gadgets, computers and tech- 
nology in general, 

All of the above examples of the climate of a highly materialistic 
post-industrial revolution society were here before Skinner's theories 
were known, and surely would have thrived without him. Skinner's 
ideas are not a cause, then, but a symptom, a natural outgrowth or 
mirroring of the values of modern life. As such, they may not be 
harmful, but do little toward solving the really important problems 
of humanity. 


A Psychology for Our Times 

In searching for a psychology more suitable for the present and 
future world, one of the first needs that stands out is the amazing 
complexity and potential in the human mind and all of its functions. 
I agree with those from several fields who have stated that the hu- 
man brain is truly the new frontier of science. Thus, a psychology 
for our times must include aheavy loading of theory and research on 
cognitive processes, development of thinking and reasoning, cognitive 
stages, dimensions of thought, including the whole realm of analyti- 
cal, intuitive, creative, artistic, etc., that we are just beginning 
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to understand, The area of psychology that comes closest to this, 
in my opinion, is the cognitive-perceptual area, with such heroes as 
Piaget, Bruner, Ausubel, Elkind, Wertheimer, and even a nod to the 
usefulness of the old Gestalt and field models if modified to fit our 
current state of knowledge. Thus, I see a psychology for our times, 
particularly as it relates to education, as having a heavy loading in 
the cognitive viewpoint and a preoccupation with studying the human 
mind and its workings. 

Such a psychology would be incomplete, however, if it were to stop 
here, because it would be neglecting the equally important areas of 
the person as a subjective entity, self-actualization, self-concept, 
the affective domain, growth motivation, values, morals, ethics. 
While this whole realm is certainly not handled well by the behavior- 
ists, it is neglected by the cognitivists also, and yet it is a realm 
that becomes increasingly important as the world becomes more ad- 
vanced technologically and economic and ecological problems compound, 

If we are ever going to solve the overwhelming problems of our 
world, education must develop the mind in all of its marvelous po- 
tential, but it must do this in a humanistic fashion, never forget- 
ting that this mind is only part of a person, The development of 
healthy persons is, of course, the underlying goal and test of any 
institution and in fact any society, The branch of psychology that 
goes the farthest, in my opinion, toward understanding this entire 
affective, subjective, personal realm is that labelled humanistic 
psychology, with heroes such as Maslow, Rogers, Fromm, Allport, 
Dennison. Thus, my psychology for our times must include a heavy 
loading of humanistic theory and findings combined with the focus on 
the mind and its functions, or in other words, I am advocating a 
cognitive-humanistic psychology. For some reason, these two ap- 
proaches have never been amalgamated into one, the belief apparently 
being that the hard-nosed scientific focus of cognitive psychology 
could not blend with the soft-nosed philosophical notions of the hu- 
manists. I believe it is high time we brought these two together and 
tested their potential for solving, rather than just mirroring, the 
problems of our times, 
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Kenneth E, Eble, THE ART OF ADMINISTRATION (San Francisco: 
Jossey-Bass, 1978), x, 160 pages, $10.95, 


Kenneth Eble's new book, The Art of Administration, is truly what 
he claims it to be: "a handbook for administrators, particularly for 
those who are entering administration for the first time." Although 
I have had several years of experience as the head of a department of 
mathematics and methodology, Ihave just been appointed to the posi- 
tion of Dean of Instruction. Consequently, I found myself poring 
over each page and my diligence was rewarded through the practical 
insights of this book. 

Eble's book contains twelve chapters each of which focuses upon an 
aspect of successful administration, Some examples are: Communi- 
cating (chapter 4), Planning (chapter 5), Selecting Faculty (chapter 
9) and Making Decisions (chapter 11). The tenor of the entire book 
can be sampled by a brief look at chapter 2, Getting Things Done. 
Eble states that administrators "must be willing and able to deal 
with the dirty work. Within the body of a successful administrator 
should be the soul of a masterful file clerk, a consummate book- 
keeper, agem in the shipping room," These qualities should help get 
things done, but Eble offers nine propositions (he also calls them 
axioms) that elaborate upon dealing with the daily treadmill. Several 
of these are: 

Axiom One. The way to big accomplishments is through pain- 
staking attention to small details. 
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Axiom Three, Dealing with people is more taxing and time-con- 
suming than dealing with things. 

Axiom Eight. There is never enough time. The able adminis- 
trator makes the available time fit. 

Axiom Nine. You'll always fall behind; you'll never catch up. 

Eble's discussion of these axioms seem insightful, particularly 
with axioms eight and nine. Instinctively, I guess, I know that I must 
not be overwhelmed, but already it seems the instinct is being sub- 
merged by the rapidly growing "must do list," Eble's book has given 
me hope; I shall cling to the hope and to the book. I may let others 
read it but will suggest that they buy their own copy. 

And, Dr. Eble I shall follow your advice. I shall leave the office 
tomorrow and cancel that working lunch. I shall gain respite from 
the tenacious throb of the typewriter by eating lunch alone; and I 
might even talk to some who pass by as I let the fresh air clear my 
head, 

Karen A, Bowyer 
Shelby State Community College 
Memphis, Tennessee 


Arthur W, Munk, A SYNOPTIC APPROACH TO THE RIDDLE OF 
EXISTENCE (St. Louis, Missouri: Warren H. Green, Inc., 1977), 
viii, 258 pages, $11.95, 


Professor Munk has written a remarkable book, the culmination of 
a long and productive scholarly career, The book fairly bristles with 
Professor Munk's incisive thought and profound scholarship. I use 
the word "bristles" deliberately because Professor Munk is not one 
to straddle a fence nor avoid confronting an issue or a philosopher 
who espouses a viewpoint Munk considers to be in error, Yet Munk's 
position is conciliatory. His objective is’ to establish a metaphysical 
stance and approach that meets the needs of a world civilization. 
His method is synoptic--an approach that is comprehensive, inclusive 
of the widest possible perspective, as encompassing as possible, in 
order to avoid extremes and partial insights--in Munk's words, "This 
is nothing less than empirical inclusiveness: that is, the attempt to 
grasp the meaning of experience as a whole." Thus Professor Munk 
is willing to depart from some of the narrower conceptions of fellow 
personalists, 
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His is an heroic effort to set forth a metaphysical position. He 
begins his task by examining the various positions held by philosophers; 
next he sets forth the basic categories, and finally develops his 
position. Professor Munk is willing to set aside the quest for cer- 
tainty and settle for probability. His key category is suggestedness. 
The universe has an order to it; there is fit between self and the 
environment; there is an acceptance of the importance of imperson- 
alism; but it is personality which is the supreme category. Since 
suggestedness is the key category, it only makes sense that the uni- 
verse is intelligible and that a Supreme Person struggles to impose 
order on the impersonal category. Thus Munk's position is, as he 
admits, aform of Platonism, It is an effort to use the accumulated 
wisdom of Eastern and Western philosophers to set forth a synoptic 
metaphysical position. For Munk places great store by the accumu- 
lated wisdom of philosophy both East and West and he is not willing 
to risk the error of a partial view. How far Munk has succeeded is 
for each reader of his book to determine. It is a difficult book to 
read, Not because Munk's writing style is difficult because it is not; 
but because of the "concept load" in his sentences and paragraphs, 
Munk is dealing with a difficult subject and he meets the task head 
on. He writes with great clarity but even as good a writer as Munk 
cannot make a difficult subject easy. 

This is abook that everyone should read, professional philosophers, 
students, and the lay person. For the last two it will be difficult 
tasks but a-rewarding one. For the philosopher it will be equally re- 
warding and may even inspire him to join in the great task Munk has 
proposed--the formulation of an adequate metaphysics for our age. 


Michael V. Belok 
Arizona State University 


Ronald Fernandez, Fditor, THE FUTURE AS A SOCIAL PROBLEM 
(Santa Monica: Goodyear Publishing Company, Inc., 1977), xvi, 348 
pages, 


In a time of rapid social change, large-scale planning, global prob- 
lems, and more widespread awareness of what may lie ahead for com- 
munity, nation, and world, it is not surprising.that the future should 
be viewed as a problerr. Hegel claimed that for a society to start to 
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speculate about itself is asign of its own decline. The thesis of this 
thought-provoking book is that if man does not start to change his 
thought-patterns, he will be faced with worse than mere decline, 

The work is a highly stimulating collection of twenty-eight read- 
ings that give both an overview of future prospects and deal with 
specific problems. The caliber of the selections is seen in the names 
of some of the authors--Jose Ortega y Gasset, Robert Heilbroner, 
Daniel Bell, Jacques Ellul, Emmet Hughes, Herbert Gans, Geoffrey 
Baraclough, and John Kenneth Galbraith, 

In a scholarly preface, the editor notes that "as an idea, the fu- 
ture is here to stay," a symbol that our age does not share with 
preliterate societies. Literacy produced profound differences in 
man's experience and attitudes to past and future. In a striking 
paragraph, Fernandez writes "a basic argument of this book is that 
a look back at the deepest levels of our beliefs and practices is ur- 
gently required. Our future is a major social problem because such 
factors as population growth, the arms race, and pollution threaten 
the continued existence of the human race, This is not prophecy; it 
is probability." But we are not compelled, says Fernandez, to em- 
brace the possibility that two billion more people on the planet may 
cause wars over the control of resources and the use of nuclear 
weapons by the USA, Russia, India, or China. 

The main thesis of the volume, one in which this reviewer concurs, 
is that "social problems are always intimately related to cultural 
assumptions," The goal then is "to highlight the nature of this re- 
lationship, and try to understand any cultural constraints on the 
solution of social problems." (pp. ix, xi, xii) It is too frequently 
forgotten that social problems do not exist in a vacuum but are 
rooted in a particular culture in which institutionalized patterns of 
thought and action existed even before a person is born. Cultural 
assumptions erect subtle barriers against change, but despite the 
natural human tendency to avoid the uncomfortable pain that change 
brings, one question refuses to disappear, namely, "since any par- 
ticular social probler is also acultural problem, can we solve today's 
and tomorrow's social problems without radically rethinking the 
culture that sustains them?" (p. xiv) 

Fernandez sees the answer as no, andhe lists as examples of needed 
attitude-changes the realms of population, pollution, biological re- 
search, the energy crisis, and the arms race. On these and other 
problems, long-accepted beliefs and values need to be re-evaluated. 
Cultural and social changes may be forever intertwined, but the cul- 
tural questions are more basic. Any solutions to problems must be 
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searched for at the level of cultural beliefs, values, and practices. 
This is Fernandez' essential starting point, and it is a valid one. 


The first part of the book, a philosophical overview, gives the 
background of cultural assumptions and customs that sustain indus- 
trial society. Jose Ortega y Gassett (Man and Crisis) portrays the 
disturbances that result from atime of fundamental change. Robert 
Heilbroner and Jacques Ellul give a dismal view of the human prospect 
in a technological society, and Daniel Bell sees more hope in the 
coming of a post-industrial world. Ellul sees dehumanizing dangers 
in the rise of the expert, and Theodore Roszak points to the dangers 
inherent in science, in whose name destruction can be perpetrated, 
He sees the need for a transcendental faith, rather than the attitude 
of mind that makes objectivity all-important. 

Richard Falk (This Endangered Planet) points to the necessity of 
rising above nationalism and the passion for sovereignty, by means 
of international political organizations. A very different perspec- 
tive from all the foregoing is given by Charles Reich, whose Greening 
of America preaches the search for "self-realization," a position 
that overlooks the fact that the "self" does not emerge in isolation 


(or withdrawal) from socio-cultural influences. Finally, Mary Daly 
(Beyond God the Father) expresses the feminist viewpoint, which 
Fernandez sees as possessing the potential to produce constructive 
changes in popular attitudes, e.g., to gender identity in relation to 
war. 


This earlier part of the book considers the roots of problems, the 
later part deals with the off-shoots and branches in specific prob- 
lems, They are organized under the headings of political, economic, 
family, military, urbanization, poverty and racism, biological re- 
search, pollution, and population--a highly inclusive and contemporary 
listing. The topics are strikingly pertinent to the 1970s. Geoffrey 
Baraclough writes on the oil crisis, Christopher Tugendhat on the 
multinationals, William Goode on the pressures of industrialization 
on family patterns, Fernandez deals with obliteration bombing, and 
David Owen with urban problers in the Third World, among others. 

The book rightly stresses the inter-relatedness of problems and 
the need for international cooperation through a recognition that 
problems are worldwide and affect humanity. And the contributors' 
respective positions are supported by factual data from authentic 
sources, In abrief but thoughtful Epilogue, Fernandez sees the need 
to argue the case for change, to alter cultural attitudes and beliefs, 
and to foster radical changes within advanced industrial societies. 
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Man has made his culture and man has the obligation to change his 
culture, including his belief-systems. 

This is an unusually insightful approach to problems, the human 
prospect, on a world scale. It has overtones of Auguste Comte's 
and Lester F. Ward's societal self-direction, and Leslie White's 
culturology, in a more up-to-date context. As a text in social prob- 
lems courses, it should prove very useful in causing students to think 
about the future they will all experience. It could also furnish very 
worthwhile material for many a graduate seminar in social ethics, 
political science, and other humanistic disciplines that are awake to 
the realities of the last third of this century. 


John E, Owen 
Arizona State University 


Theodore Brameld and Midori Matsuyama, TOURISM AS CULTURAL 
LEARNING: TWO CONTROVERSIAL CASE STUDIES IN EDUCATIONAL 
ANTHROPOLOGY (Washington, D.C.: University Press of America, 
1977), x, 219 pages. $9.00 paper. 


Theodore Brameld is one of the most stimulating writers and 
thinkers on the American educational scene, Although he has retired 
from teaching, his most recent book, which was co-authored by his 
wife, provides ample evidence that he has not retired from education. 
Professor Bill Boyer of the University of Hawaii wrote the Foreword, 
which is a significant portion of the study. He is a close friend of 
the Bramelds, and clearly he shares their educational reconstruction 
orientation, 

Brameld and Matsuyama were in Hawaii when their research inter- 
est in the Polynesian Cultural Center (PCC) developed. The PCC is 
a kind of adjunct of the Mormon Church (LDS); a frequently applied 
acronym, in fact, is BYU-HC (Brigham Young University - Hawaii 
Campus). The Bramelds conducted an intensive, four-month study 
of the LDS-operated PCC. Some readers of this review may have 
visited the Center. My wife and I did, and although our brief tour 
was entertaining it left no substantive impressions, This is a prob- 
lem that bothered the Bramelds: PCC tourists simply observe. They 
may leave thinking, "Wasn't that great?" The Bramelds contend that 
it is not all that great, 

Any reader familiar with Brameld's writings will not be surprised 
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that this work is somewhat critical. The critique is aimed primarily 
at what the authors term "the transmissive value orientation" of 
PCC (and similar enterprises), In other words, a reconstructionist 
categorically refuses to admit that the only function of an educational 
enterprise is to transmit a cultural heritage. 

If the Bramelds were interested specifically in studying an insti- 
tution concerned almost exclusively with transmitting values, the 
PCC was an ideal choice. Quite obviously, the Church of Jesus Christ 
of Latter Day Saints will not undertake acrusade toreconstruct the 
basic institutions of our culture. If the Bramelds' book had been 
based on more current information (their study was conducted in 
1974-75), perhaps they would have been less critical of the PCC. 
Two recent, significant events are offered here to-support this 
statement: The admission of Blacks to the priesthood of the LDS 
Church and LDS President Kimball's public praise for "The way of 
life in Red China" (see press report dated 9/30/78), 

The PCC is supposed to replicate life in a typical Polynesian vil- 
lage. While Brameld and Matsuyama give limited praise to a number 
of PCC features, they also impose strictures that seem to be grouped 
around several postulates: 

1, Since PCC is owned and operated by the LDS Church, the Center 
typically reflects some of the same deleterious qualities of that 
church--a kind of monolithic structure that is nearly inflexible, 

2. Since Polynesian cultures or subcultures are part of the Third 
World, and since all Third World nations are in some state of revolt, 
why isn't this spirit of revolt encouraged at PCC? 

3. Since all personnel at PCC are students of BYU-HC or in some 
way controlled by LDS, they cannot strive to alter their lives (i.e., 
attempt to obtain better wages, organize into a labor union, have 
input as to how PCC is run, etc.). 

4. PCC is too idyllic (or words to that effect), Although Poly- 
nesia justifiably can claim geographic and scenic splendor, no place 
can be that Utopian. Every culture or subculture has social prob- 
lems, but at PCC such problems are submerged. 


5. Once the LDS authorities learned that the Bramelds were ori- 
ented toward a pointed social criticism, full cooperation between 
them and the church (or University higher-ups) became nearly im- 
possible. 

The Bramelds maintained their critical stance when discussing 
World Campus Afloat (WCA). However, they found less in this or- 
ganization to criticize. Moreover, on those points where they were 
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negative, there was considerably more accessibility on the part of 
higher-ups, more willingness to admit some unfortunate aspects of 
the program, and greater flexibility regarding how this type of edu- 
cational experience might be improved. 

WCA was originated in 1963 by William T. Hughes, a retired busi- 
nessman living in Whittier, California, Rotary International, long 
known for its exchange programs in overseas education, was involved 
in the original planning, as was Whittier College. After overcoming 
considerable obstacles, the Holland-American liner Seven Seas sailed 
from New York on October 23, 1963, and docked in San Diego about 
four months later. Not surprisingly, owing to rising expenses and 
personnel problems between students and faculty, Whittier College 
withdrew its support. Plagued by other problems, the project foun- 
dered after two voyages. Chapman College, situated in Orange County, 
California, assumed responsibility for WCA. When the Bramelds 
wrote their report, approximately ten thousand undergraduate stu- 
dents representing a broad spectrum of colleges and universities in 
the U.S. and abroad, plus a proportional number of faculty members 
and peripheral personnel, had made educational trips of varying kinds 
on the SS Universe Campus. The authors assert that the record of 
WCA "is surely impressive." This reviewer adds an emphatic note 
of agreement. 


Most tourists, even those whose ultimate goal is fun, learn some- 
thing from their travels. But unless there is a conscious design-- 


some underpinning--what they observe may serve to reinforce preju- 
dices that should have been left at home, The significance of the 
Bramelds' basic research on WCA is manifested in their Inventory of 
Attitudes regarding the four-month trip: Were attitudes changed? 
If so, to what extent? and so forth, The answers to these basic 
questions generally were analyzed in a globalistic rather than a chauvi- 
nistic context, Although broader concepts of the world were acquired 
by WCA travelers, the authors obviously had hoped for considerably 
greater change. The failure to metamorphose typical middle-class 
American student attitudes apparently was due in part to ashipboard 
faculty insufficiently capable of judgmental, critical analysis. 
Readers of this review are urged to purchase for themselves and, 
if possible, for their school library a copy of Tourism As Cultural 
Learning (University Press of America, 4710 Auth Place Southeast, 
Washington, D.C. 20023). I concur with the Bramelds' implication 
that travel, inand of itself, cannot cure the world's ills. But travel 
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under the aegis of a well-conceived educational program that stresses 
global concepts is capable of helping bring peace to a strife-torn 
world, 

William H. Fisher 

University of Montana 


Archie J. Bahm, THE SPECIALIST: HIS PHILOSOPHY, HIS DISEASE, 
HIS CURE (Albuquerque, New Mexico: World Books, 1977), 115 pages. 


Professor Bahm has attempted nothing less than the formulation 
of a new philosophy which he calls specialism. Though little space is 
devoted in this slir volume to tracing the roots of his thought, spe- 
cialism is said to be an outgrowth of the universality of the speciali- 
zation which is characteristic of all existence, 

If Professor Bahm is correct, specialism is a philosophy whose 
time has come. Ashe postulates, the complexities of modern life 
make all of us, in essence, specialists and require the division of 
labor necessary in such a multi-faceted world as ours has become. 
Bahm takes the current ills of mankind--spiraling crime rates, over- 
armament, widening gaps in wealth distribution, and the individual 
feelings of insignificance, malaise, and helplessness--makes his 
diagnosis, and pronounces his cure: specialism. We are at a point 
where many of the older ways of perceiving the world are becoming 
ineffective, Though many persons highly specialized in occupation 
and life-style continue to turn toother more traditional philosophies, 
these philosophies originated in earlier, simpler contexts and have 
often ceased being viable in the modern world. For example, the 
classical and Renaissance ideal of the well-rounded person who is 
highly proficient inmany fields is simply not anapplicable concept in 
this time of the division of labor and the resulting interdependence 
of one upon another. Excellence in one field today is very difficult 
let alone excellence in several, Therefore, what is needed is more 
specialization rather than less. 

Professor Bahm's philosophy says, then, much the same as Car- 
lyle's, that what is needed is away for the individual to achieve self- 
respect through the recognition and meeting of one's responsibilities, 
Bahm argues that specialization will allow the individual to do just 
that, It is hurriedly stated that this is not a summation of Carlyle 
or of Bahm, 

The first division of the book, the specialist's philosophy, attempts 
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to explain, in general terms, the characteristics of the specialist 
and the two kinds of specialism: narrow and broad. Both specialisms 
are concerned with division of functions while broad specialism in 
addition is particularly concerned with interdependence and the re- 
sponsibilities which are inherent in interdependence. Specialism, 
however, can be a philosophy only if it solves the problems of the 
specific fields of philosophy, i.e., metaphysics, aesthetics, episte- 
mology, ethics, etc, As an outgrowth of these, it should be appli- 
cable to economics, politics, sociology, and education. Obviously, 
volumes would be needed to round out each of these specific fields, 
though Professor Bahm treats each of them very briefly and suggests 
possible paths for future investigations. Indeed, the book is rich in 
possibilities for developing new lines of thought relative to special- 
ism, but its sketchiness is also its primary shortcoming. 

The second division deals with the diseases of the specialist: 1) 


ivitis, or the ills of too much or too complex interdependence; 3) 
competivitis, or the ills of toomuch competition between specialists; 
and 4) tyrannitis, or the ills of too much tyranny by specialists, " 
(p. 71) 

The cure for the ills of the specialist, as Bahm sees it, lie in 
demo-speciocracy, a government which would be run by specialists 
trained in higher levels of management. There would be no elected 
representatives and issues would be placed directly before the people 
for a vote, After all, we are witness to the growing political power 
of the specialist. More and more our elected leaders must turn to 
specialists for information and answers to problems, This is creat- 
ing a group of leaders or politicians who are, in fact, specialists at 
getting elected and very little else. It is as if we are creating an- 
other variety of middlemen in our elected officials to befuddle and 
further clog our government. 

If specialism or any "ism" is to be interpreted as a philosophical 
entity, then it must lay its foundations before institutions can safely 
be built upon its premises, The book is, however, very interesting 
in that it takes our pervasive specialization and demonstrates ways 
in which it can be viewed as a good. Bahm lets his ideas grow out of 
the existing conditions of society rather than seeking to create arti- 
ficial illustrations. This makes for a descriptive philosophy if not 
a practical one. The practicality of Bahm's ideas are reminiscent 
of Dewey. It suggests that specialism is a branch of pragmatism. 
It casts a new light upon the role of the specialist which has too 
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often been disparaged by the myth of the rugged individualist. 

Professor Bahm is interesting, lively, and highly readable. This 
is a book which should be of interest to the layman, the beginner, or 
the accomplished reader in philosophy. We should look forward to 
more on the philosophy of specialism, 


James C. Regnier 
University of Arkansas 


George Schwab, Ed., IDEOLOGY AND FOREIGN POLICY: A GLOBAL 
PERSPECTIVE (New York: Cyrco Press, 1978), viii, 165 pages. 


According to Schwab, "Although not a new topic, the interplay be- 
tween politics and ideology was pushed into the background with the 
ascendancy of a school of thought that is skeptical of the influence 
that ideology exerts on foreign policy. According to this school, the 
propelling force in the world arena is the realistic interests of 
states, Power is the vehicle used to achieve these interests, In 


this equation of power politics there is little room for ideology." 


(p. 4) 
Here Schwab is certainly exaggerating, especially when he claims 
that "ideology has to be distinguished here from propaganda." (p. 3) 
The matter of fact is that ideologies are now considered as inte- 
grated with all forms of propaganda. (Schwab should consult such 
works as: Edward Hallett Carr, The Twenty Years Crisis, London: 
Macmillan, 1940, pp. 168-179, to start with), Then he might be 
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willing to eliminate such assumptions as: "In (the) equation of power 
politics there is little room for ideology." (p. 4) 

Fortunately, most of the following 11 chapters are quite willing to 
use the geopolitical approach also when covering: (1) "Ideology and 
Foreign Policy inHistorical Perspective, " by Vojtech Mastny (pp. 7- 
13); (2) "Power Politics or Ideology? The Nazi Experience, " by John 
H. Herz (pp. 14-34); (3) "Ideology and Japanese Foreign Policy," by 
Arthur E, Tiedemann (pp. 35-51); (4) "The Impact of Ideologies on the 
Conduct of International Relations," by Rene Albrecht-Carrie (pp. 52- 
71); (5) "Communist Ideology and the Strategy of Detente, " by Harold 
C, Hinton (pp. 72-75); (6) "Ideology and Soviet Foreign Policy, " by 
Seweryn Bialer (pp. 76-103); (7) "Ideology and Chinese Foreign Policy," 
by Donald S, Zagoria (pp. 103-116); (8) "The Organic Relationship Be- 
tween Ideology and Political Reality," by Hans J. Morgenthau (pp. 117- 
123); (9) "Ideology and Foreign Policy: The American Experience, " by 
Arthur M, Schlesinger, Jr. (pp. 124-132); (10) "Ideology and American 
Foreign Policy," by Lloyd C, Gardner (pp. 133-142); and (11) "Ideology: 
Reality or Rhetcric?" by the editor (pp. 143-157). 

In his concluding chapter, Schwab tries desperately to promote his 
theme, but falls frequently into his own trap, if we notice such con- 
clusions as: "Although the United States has quite consistently arro- 
gated to itself universal concepts such as humanity, justice, and 
progress, it is precisely because of this difference that the United 
States has never translated these concepts into militant doctrines 
of action" (p. 144), But how about World War I, to start with, hav- 
ing been fought on such slogans as "War to End War," "The Self- 
Determination of Nations"--to start with? (Fortunately also, Schwab 
also covers up his thesis by admitting on p, 145 that "On the level of 
ideas both Woodrow Wilson and Franklin Roosevelt have come close 
to a foe conception of politics. Wilson's ideal of making the world 
'safe for democracy' and Roosevelt's 'four freedoms--freedom to 
worship God, freedom of speech, freedom from fear, and freedom 
from want--possessed ingredients of acrusading spirit and thus lent 
themselves to being translated into militant doctrines of action" 
(p. 145). 

Obviously, Schwab's theme is not so much feeble as over-contrived. 
He was also lucky in attracting some outstanding political scientists 
to his symposium--especially Hans J. Morgenthau. 


Joseph S. Roucek 
City University of New York (Ret.) 
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